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The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas during October steadied 
slightly in its gradual drift downward, with the result that 
the index of business activity compiled by the Bureau of 
Business Research rose 2% from September, after adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation. The index of bank debits, 
computed by the Bureau of Business Research from data 
collected by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, rose 3%. 
The composite index of business had dropped in July and 
again in August, then rose 1% in September. The index 
of bank debits also declined for two months, and the Oc- 
tober rise was the second increase. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 














Oct Spt Percent 
Indexes Weight 1953 1953 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
ot): .................. SR 142 189° + 2 
Total electric power consumption ————. 3.0 224 215 + 4 
Crude runs to stills 3.9 123 123 0 
Crude petroleum production —~-.._____. 8.1 120 124 — 38 
Urban ouilding permits, adjusted for 
Sas I ect cess nee > GR 104° 111° — 6 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings ....... 10.0 103 101 + 2 
Industrial electric power consumption. 14.6 224 206 + 9 
Retail sales, adjusted for price changes. 51.0 133* 131* + 2 





*Preliminary. 


The chart of the index of business is shown at the bot- 
tom of this page, and the index of bank debits is on the op- 
posite page. These two indexes represent independent 
measures of the overall change in total business activity 
in Texas. When the indexes move in opposite directions, it 
is difficult to determine which one measures the trend of 


business more accurately, but when their movements are 
parallel, they seldom fail to follow closely the change in the 
level of economic activity. 

The table above shows the changes in the component 
series used in the construction of the index of business ac- 
tivity. The level of retail sales, which receives more than 
half of the weight, registered an increase of 2%. The 
changes in the remaining six series merely offset each 
other, with the result that the composite also rose 2%. 
There is some possibility that the rise in industrial power 
consumption slightly overstates the industrial component 
of the economy of the state, for some of the rise in this 
series has resulted from the increase in the production of 
aluminum. Since an unusually large amount of electricity 
is consumed in the production of aluminum, the industrial 
power series may give disproportionate weight to this in- 
dustry. It is hoped that this situation can be corrected in 
the near future with the substitution of an index of indus- 
trial production for the industrial power series. 

The October value of the index of business was 142% 
of the 1947-49 base, eight points below the 150 registered 
at the peak month of June. The index of bank debits was 
165 in October, only two points below the June peak. In 
spite of the fact that the prospects for business are still un- 
certain in some lines, the improvement shown in the Oc- 
tober figures justifies a feeling of optimism with respect to 
the near future. The indications do not yet signal that the 
deceleration of business activity has ended, but the fact 
the decline has not developed more momentum by this time 
is an encouraging sign. 

Up to the present time the decline in Texas business has 
not been enough to do more than suggest that increased 
effort to get business is in order. It is not impossible that 


Texas Business Activity 
Index ¢ Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 = 100 
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business may rise to the occasion and exert the additional 
effort needed to keep sales high. The rapidly spreading in- 
formation to the effect that the level of activity has been 
declining may have brought about a greater effort to pro- 
mote business and, thereby, have been a factor in applying 
a brake to the decline. 

Although the record is available for only ten months, it 
now seems fairly well assured that 1953 will be a record 
year for Texas business. The average for the index of busi- 
ness activity and the average of the index of bank debits 
are substantially higher for 1953 to date than for any pre- 
vious year, in spite of the decline since mid-year. The most 
significant part of the present business picture is the fact 
that the demand for capital goods and for consumer dur- 
able goods is resisting the depressing influences. Since 
these forces are the strategic factors in the future of Texas 
business, they will be examined in some detail. 

Construction is one of the most important industries in’ 
its effect on the total business situation, and for the first 
ten months of 1953 the value of urban building permits is- 
sued in Texas was 6% higher than for the same period of 
1952. Residential permits for this period were below 1952, 
but this decline was more than balanced by nonresidential. 
Amusement buildings, churches, educational buildings, 
stores, and office buildings have shown important gains so 
far this year, and there appears to be a fairly substantial 
backlog for a number of types of nonresidential building. 

For the United States, official estimates place 1954 value 
of building at a level only 3% below 1953, although the 
trends of the various kinds of building are expected to 
carry over into next year. New dwelling units are expected 
to drop 7% and industrial construction 14%. Office build- 
ings, churches, hospitals, and public utility construction 
are expected to increase from 3 to 15%. No forecasts are 
made for Texas, but there is no reason to believe that con- 
struction in the Southwest will not at least equal the rate 
for the remainder of the country. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 




















1953* Oct Nov 

Index Nov 10 Nov 3 1953 1952 
ALL COMMODITIES _._ 109.9 109.9 110.2 110.7 
Farm products ................__.. 93.8 93.5 95.2 103 8 
Food 104.2 104.8 104.7 107.7 
All others 114.5 114.5 114.5 112.8 








*Estimates of the index for the week ending on date given. 


The volume of consumer purchases of durable goods 
shows considerable weakness, although aggressive selling 
has been able to move goods surprisingly well. The results 
of a recent study by the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan indicate that consumers are still 
willing to buy durable goods. Their feelings about their 
immediate financial outlook are less optimistic than pre- 
viously, but an increased number of consumers think the 
coming year will be a good time to buy. Incomes are still 
high, and with the level of prices beginning to stabilize 
there appears to be business for the aggressive concerns 
that will make an effort to sell goods. The October index of 
sales of durable-goods stores in Texas, however, was 16% 





below October, 1952, and for the United States consumer 
expenditures for durable goods declined 1% between the 
second and third quarters of 1953. It is rapidly becoming 
important for the merchant to improve his selling tech- 
niques; there is every reason to believe that the lush post- 
war market is at an end. 

In general the sale of goods to consumers has not kept 
pace with the output of the factories, and inventories 
have continued to rise. At the beginning of October total 
business inventories reached an all-time high of $79.3 
billion. The increase from September to October was much 
less than the increase a year earlier, but goods were still 
moving out of the factories faster than they were being 
bought by consumers. This situation reinforces the con- 
clusion that one of the chief needs of the present is ag- 
gressive sales promotion. It seems unlikely that the level 
of inventories will continue to rise much longer; even if 
there were no decline, more goods would have to be sold 
to consumers to maintain the present level of production. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 » 100 
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The size of the inventory accumulation makes it appear 
almost inevitable that some further readjustment will oc- 
cur. If the demand for capital goods continues reasonably 
strong, the decline from inventory liquidation would not 
bring about a severe decline in business activity. It is this 
line of reasoning that supports the conclusion that 1954 
will not be more than 10% below the level of 1953. If the 
reduction in sales should convince management that manu- 
facturing capacity had become excessive, a much greater 
decline would undoubtedly result. 

Consumer prices again set an all-time record in October, 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics index rising fraction- 
ally to 115.4. Prices of farm products and processed foods 
declined during October, but manufactured goods re- 
mained unchanged throughout October and into the first 
week of November. The peak of the price index of manu- 
factured goods came in August, at 114.9% of the 1947- 
49 base. For the week ending November 3 it had dropped 
to 114.6. 

Joun R. Stockton 





This issue, dated November-December 1953, is the 
last in Volume XXVII of the TEXAS BUSINESS 
REVIEW. The next issue, to be ma‘led one month 
from now, will be dated January 1954 and numbered 
Volume XXVIII, No. |. Subscribers will receive twelve 
issues regardless of the change in numbering. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Nonresidential building increases slightly. The 
most significant change in the Texas construction indus- 
try from September to October, as measured by value of 
building permits issued, was a 10% rise in nonresidential 
building. A seasonal decline of about 10% is normally 
expected in the total value of all building permits issued 
at this time of the year, and in fact an overall 15% de- 
cline did occur. It should be remembered, however, that 
the September figures were abnormally inflated by the 
issuance of a $9,350,000 permit for the new Hotel Stat- 
ler in Dallas. Eliminating this permit from the Septem- 


Valve of Urban Building Authorized in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 - 100 
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ber figures would have the effect of bringing the Septem- 
ber total below that of October, and on this basis the 
activity experienced in the latter month is encouraging. 

In regard to the outlook for employment in the con- 
struction industry, the Texas Employment Commission 
reports that probable further expansion of air force facil- 
ities should tend to cushion seasonal declines in the next 
few months. Labor-management relations improved sub- 
stantially during September. Construction workers out 
on strike at the first of October totaled only 28, a mas- 
sive drop from 3,468 a month earlier. 

The number of new urban dwelling units authorized 
in Texas during October (3,066) decreased from the 
September rate (3,101) but remained slightly above the 
August rate of 3,005, the smallest monthly number au- 
thorized in nearly two years. 

The overall $8,823,000 decline (—15%) from Sep- 
tember to October in value of Texas building permits 
issued was a result of decreases of $10,131,000 (—93%) 
in nonhousekeeping residential building (e.g., hotels and 
tourist cabins) and $517,000 (—8%) in additions, al- 
terations, and repairs. These declines were partially off- 
set by increases of $1,673,000 (+-10%) in nonresiden- 
tial building and $152,000 (+-1%) in residential house- 
keeping building. 

High construction levels for 1954. Expenditures 
for new construction in the nation are expected to total 
about $34 billion in 1954, slightly (—2%) less than the 
record volume of nearly $34.75 billion evident for 1953, 
according to outlook estimates prepared jointly by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A mild contraction in private build- 
ing seems likely in the coming year, but indications are 
that publicly financed activity will about equal this 
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year’s volume. It is estimated that private expenditures 
in 1954 will total $22.8 billion, and public outlays, 
$11.2 billion. 

Expansion of private housing and industrial plants 
will probably decline along with construction of both 
farm and defense facilities (public, industrial, and mili- 
tary installations). These decreases will be largely off- 
set, however, by the continuing need for the kinds of 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-October 





Oct Percent 


Classification 1953° 1953 1952 change 





CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousands of dollars) 











ALL PERMITS ———-.. 48,623 570,894 538,890 + 6 
New construction _..._.... 42,393 498,999 470,425 + 6 
Residential _............_ 28,899 $12,303 332,881 — 6 
Housekeeping —~....... 23,146 293,934 330,452 -—i1l 
Single family _..._.. 21,900 279,951 805,774 — 8 
Multiple family _.... 1,246 13,983 24,678 — 44 
Nonhousekeeping —.... 763 18,369 2,429 +656 
Nonresidentia] _.........._ 18,494 186,696 187,54; + 36 
Additions, alterations, 

and repairs 6,230 71,895 68,465 + 65 
CITY-SIZE GROUP (1940) 

ALL PERMITS —....... 48,623 570,894 538,890 + 6 
Over 100,000: —___._......... 38,674 278,990 239,349 + 17 
560,000 to 100,000 10,338 106,443 95,071 + 12 
$5,000) te 60000 ._._.......... 3,188 44,567 52,865 — 16 
Under £6,000 ...__........... 11,636 140,894 151,605 — 7 





Federa) contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


building that are required by the mobile and fast grow- 
ing population and spreading suburbanization (e.g., utili- 
ties, stores, schools, churches, recreational facilities, and 
roads). 

In assessing the prospects for construction activity in 
1954 the two federal agencies have assumed stability in 
the international situation and continuing high levels of 
employment and personal income and also a slight eas- 
ing in the general economy and some rise in unemploy- 
ment. It is anticipated, too, that about a million new non- 
farm dwelling units (including 25,000 public) will be 
started, that mortgage funds will be adequate, and that 
building costs will vary little from current levels. 


More expensive homes being built. The average cost 
of privately constructed dwelling units built in Texas 
during the first ten months of 1953 was $7,282, com- 
pared to $6,739 for the same period last year. Probably 
about 6% of this increase in average cost is due to a 
rise in building costs, with the remaining part of the 
climb attributable to larger or better-constructed dwell- 
ing units. These figures are for a larger proportion of 
1953 single-family houses than were built in 1952. Prob- 


ably a smaller proportion of rent buildings are being 
constructed this year than last. 

The total number of urban dwelling units authorized 
in Texas (including public) during the first ten months 
of this year was 40,511, about 21% less than the 51,304 
authorized during the corresponding period of 1952. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-October 














Type of Oct Percent 
construction 1953 1953 1952 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
ALL CONSTRUCTION _ 99,646 972,463 1,079,596 — 10 
ALL BUILDING -__.. 88,386 795,758 827,405 —- 4 
eae: se 51,037 411,273 468,199 — 12 
Nonresidential 87,349 884,485 359,206 + 7 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
Lig iA oo ).\. ns 11,260 176,705 252,191 — 30 





Permit values for leading cities. Changes from Sep- 
tember to October in value of building permits issued in 
the five largest Texas cities were: Houston, +37%; Dal- 
las, —58% (this large decline is partially due to the 
abnormally high figure in September); San Antonio, 
—18%; Fort Worth, +2%; and Austin, —41% (this 
decrease is entirely due to a single large permit issued 
for a new city water filtration plant in September). 

Raymondville had the biggest relative increase in 
value of building permits issued during October com- 
pared to September (-+4,281%), followed by Navasota 
(+3,400%), Lufkin (+1,425%), Alpine (+930%), 
and Gonzales (+880%). 

The city leading the state in per capita value of build- 
ing permits issued during October was Lufkin, with 
$84.04 per person. Other top cities: Carrollton, $72.05; 
Terrell Hills, $69.42; Irving, $66.77; and Texas City, 
$44.10. Average municipal per capita building in the 
state during October was $11.50 compared to $13.70 in 
September. 


RicHarp C. HeNsHAw, Jr. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Sales hurdle effective. Texas retailers apparently met 
more than the anticipated difficulty during October in 
matching or topping sales volume of October 1952, 
which had set a high hurdle by pushing its sales 11% 
above the October 1951 level. Nationally, retail sales 
exceeded October 1952 by about 1%, but sales in Texas 
slipped 5%. Department stores across the nation had 4% 
smaller sales. but in Texas the drop was 9%. But one 
must note that reported reductions are from peak figures 
or all-time highs and that business is continuing at ab- 
normally high levels, although with less of the pressure 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 





Sales Percent change 


(mils of dols) 
—  Oct1953 Oct — Jan- van 1953 

















Type of “Oct Jan-Oct from fro fro 
store 1953 1953 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 Jan- Oct 1952 
TOTAL ———~— 811.8 7,959.4 — 5 + 4 + 5 
Durable gocds __.__ 263.4 2,822.7 — 23 — il + 1 
Nondurable goods — 548.4 5,136.7 + 6 + 7 + 7 





and tension of boom operation. Apparel sales suffered 
from unseasonably warm weather, but early November 
brought more favorable reports. Shoe promotions had 
little success. In household goods and furniture special 
promotions brought good response, although sales con- 
tinued to slip below 1952 volume and below seasonal 
expectations. Food sales continued steady but moderately 
above last year. Christmas promotions have begun un- 
usually early in many cities. 

Buying is spotty. In the wholesale apparel markets Oc- 
tober business was reported slightly better than last Octo- 
ber’s. Gift buying was heavy for an expected record 
Christmas business, and some lines were not available 
for immediate delivery. Buyers seemed less worried 


Retail Sales in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 - 100 
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about inventories than in earlier months. Early Novem- 
ber buying, however, became more apathetic, roughly 
equal to that of last November, with increased concern 
over stocks. But demand quickened for gift items on 
prompt delivery. In furniture and household lines buy- 
ers were seeking medium-priced goods for special pro- 
motions. General interest in market offerings was still 
inhibited by uneasiness over inventories, especially at 
the Chicago markets. At High Point and New York mar- 
ket response was brisker. The Credit Research Founda- 


tion reported 2% fewer retailers now discounting pur- 
chase invoices. But 81% are still doing so, especially 
those in confectionery, heiens: and drug lines. Busi- 
ness failures in October totaled 12. For January to mid- 
November, they rose 114% over those months of 1952. 
Consumer credit stabilizing. Consumer credit out- 
standing reached a new high in October at $27.6 billion, 
with $21 billion of it in installment debt. However, the 
rate of increase in September was about half the August 
rate and was the smallest for September since 1946. Con- 
sumer debt was reported in August as about 8.5% of 
consumer income after taxes. Some 40% of consumer 
families are believed to be completely free of debt. 
Savings are now tending to slow and have been chan- 
neled increasingly into ‘insurance and securities rather 
than cash savings. Despite an easing money market, the 
rising cost of services tends to drain off funds otherwise 
available for merchandise expenditures. The volume of 
personal income is still high but no longer expanding. 
Consumer income showed declines in August and Sep- 
tember, the first declines for two consecutive months 
since June-July 1949. However, the rate of delinquencies 
on automobile purchases is below the rate of a year ago. 
Retail prices firming? The Consumer Price Index for 
September showed food prices still dropping but con- 
sumer costs for apparel, housing, medical and personal 
care, recreation, transportation, and services all rising at 
varying rates. Retail prices on the whole have risen 
1.6% since February, due chiefly to a 3% increase in 
services and 4% in rents. Some retail prices are not yet 
reflecting recent price increases by manufacturers. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 























Credit Collection 
eager ratios* ratiost 
o 
reporting Oct Oct Oct Oct 
Classification stores 1953 1952 1953 1952 
ALL STORES - cities > ee 65.5 64.0 89.2 40.4 

BY CITIES 
ES ee Oe | 65.7 58.5 58.4 53.7 
| a a. 38.4 41.0 44.0 40.0 
Corpus Christi ___ 8 61.6 53.5 41.0 55.2 
Dallas 9 71.4 69.3 39.9 40.6 
El Paso 8 57.6 57.0 33.4 36.0 
Fort Worth 5 63.8 64.4 41.5 37.2 
Galveston __ an 5 61.2 59.6 49.2 61.4 
Houston — aupteneeeaas: | IED 64.3 63.8 33.8 82.3 
nea ee 63.6 62.8 43.8 43.4 
NN acticin neg cnincascacicanmamsstisemnsane 5 585 58.3 54.6 56.6 
RUUD fecceereet ee eo ae 59.6 58.5 44.8 47.0 

BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 

niin)... i 66.6 65.4 37.7 88.8 
Department stores (under $1. 

A sities ae 46.5 45.7 47.7 40.6 
Dry goods and apparel eres 5 58.7 56.2 48.8 46.9 
Women’s specialty shops _..... 15 62.7 60.0 46.0 50.3 
Men’s clothing stores _........._ 10 65.4 61.5 56.2 55.1 

BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1952) 

Over $3,000,000 - Stcphesalicnsy aD 66.8 65.2 37.8 39.2 
$1,500,000 to $3, 000, 000 oa 8 60.8 59.7 50.8 49.7 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 _... ...-s«19 60.0 593 54.6 49.5 
$250,000 to $500,000 _.. ...sss=s—s—iz2i 43.4 42.6 42.4 43.3 
Less than $250,000 === 4 47.1 45.7 47.5 50.0 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 














Percent change 
Number of — 
reporting Oct 1953 Oct 19538 Jan-Oct 1953 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Oct 1952 Sept 1953 Jan-Oct 1952 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 251 — 8 + 3 + 19 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores —......... 141 — ill + 6 — 38 
Jewelry stores __ ee _ + 21 — 3 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores _ 288 — 21 — 4 —- 9 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores ee — 8 + 5 + 1 
Drug stores _____ ‘ 139 + 1 + 2 + 2 
Eating and drinking places 98 — 5 + 6 — 2 
Filling stations — .... 785 + 8 + 2 + 4 
Tiare : 37 — 2 + 18 — 2 
Food stores _......... 222 — 4 + 4 + 8 
General merchandise stores 181 — 7 + 21 —- 1 
Liquor stores ._........ ae Sa — 9 + 41 + 4 
Office, store and school 
supply dealers __ : 87 — 8 —ill x 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 _. wi ey — 9 + 8 + 2 
100,000 to 250,000 214 — 2 + 8 + 7 
560,000 to 100,000 _......... 207 — 10 + 1 + 4 
2,500 to 50,000 ................ 820 — 8 + 6 + 4 
Vater 2500 106 x + 9 aoe 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


New automobiles, produced in October at 12% over 
the rate of October 1952, have been selling at material 
discounts, with the used-car market still anemic. Manu- 
facturers of some lines of farm machinery, automobiles, 
and appliances are increasing substantially their furnish- 
ing of selling and financial aids to dealers. 


Trade prospects. Many merchants have shaded their 
hopes that holiday business might exceed the Christmas 
season of 1952 by 5 to 8%. A common figure is now 
2%. In many areas local conditions of reduced income 
and more cautious buying psychology among consumers 
make any increase improbable. Consumers are well sup- 
plied and in no need of goods. And they are still bargain- 
minded. Many customers seem to believe that continu- 
ing heavy production will assure lower prices. Christ- 
mas-giving motivation must produce the desired volume. 


For 1954, opinions differ. Numerous surveys indicate 
that downward adjustments in business are expected to 
be much more moderate than appeared probable some 
months ago. Factors of construction, defense spending, 
farm income, petroleum imports, consumer-goods pro- 
duction, and tax reduction that will affect purchasing 
power are evaluated more optimistically than in earlier 
1953. Competition will continue to grow more rugged 
and aggressive. Highly important is the fact that there 
now seems much less danger among producers, finan- 
ciers, distributors, and consumers of “talking ourselves 
into a depression.” 


Survey of Texas trade. Of 31 cities reporting enough 
retailers of various types to be listed individually, 27 
bettered September, 8 topped last October, and 19 were 
ahead of January-October 1952. Best showings in the Oc- 
tober-to-October comparison were at Brownwood, Pitts- 
burg (each +11%), Texarkana (+4%), El Paso, Gil- 
mer, Paris, and Port Arthur (each +2%). Comparing 
the January-October periods, leading increases were at 
Pittsburg (-+16%), Corpus Christi (+12%), Austin, 
Paris (each +11%), Denton, Port Arthur (each 
+10%), and Beaumont (+9%). 

Of 125 Texas cities, 119 had larger postal receipts 
than in September (total of the 125 cities, 4+-13%) and 
100 were ahead of last year (total +4%). 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 


Oct 1953 Oct 1953 














Oct Sept Oct from from 
City 1953 1953 1952 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 

TOTAL® __._. $6,259,126 $5,571,636 $6,096,911 + 8 + 12 
Bastrop: __.____ 1,741 1,362 2,570 — 82 + 28 
tes City 9,308 8,066 10,663 — 13 + 15 
2” gy 5,784 4,233 5,322 + 9 + 37 
ee 14,354 11,065 14,319 = + 80 
Brownfield 6,956 6,178 8,579 — 19 + 13 
Cameron __. as 6,789 6,344 5,215 + 30 + 7 
Comer 5,211 3,939 8,647 — 40 + 32 
Cleburne —._.._... 11,300 10,375 9,656 +17 + 9 
oe 5,359 4,454 4,763 + 13 + 20 
Crystal City ie 2,954 2,192 2,569 + 15 + 3 
Cuero ...... wats 4,404 8,956 4,935 — 11 +11 
El Campo ____. ; 1,837 7,345 6,837 + 15 + 7 
Gainesville _...__ 9,920 8,024 9,209 + 8 + 24 
Gatesville 3,324 2,690 8,502 — 5 + 12 
Giddings... 8,955 2,398 2,645 + 50 + 65 
ee 4,126 8,821 4,081 + 1 + 8 
Graham . cs 5,795 4,610 5,395 + 7 + 26 
Granbury —_.. 2,237 1,701 1,497 + 49 + 32 
Grand Prairie _. 12,398 12,126 10,358 + 20 + 2 
Hillsboro — 6,407 5,478 5,673 + 13 +17 
Huntsville 9,625 5,705 6,699 + 44 + 69 
Jacksonville ___.. 11,257 8,169 9,664 + 16 + 38 
Kenedy 3,585 8,154 3,537 + 1 + 14 
Kerrville cree 8,976 8,254 8,977 x + 2a 
Kingsville 11,016 12,553 9,914 +11 — 12 
Kirbyville 2,342 1,626 jos sag + 44 
La Grange ....._.. 5,154 3,970 5,006 + 8 + 30 
Levelland —_ 7,571 4,413 7,262 + 4 + 72 
Littlefield 5,741 4,434 6,050 — 5 + 29 
| eee 3,293 2,882 2,425 + 86 + 14 
McCamey~<......._... 3,821 2,628 8,533 + 8 + 45 
a... 6,448 4,212 6,722 — 4 + 53 
Navasota 4,113 8,487 3,329 + 24 + 18 
Pasadena —...._. 15,639 15,481 14,482 + 8 + 1 
Pecos Seen 19,366 11,366 15,518 + 25 + 70 
Pittsburg sen 2,602 2,344 2,568 + 1 + 11 
ee 9,853 8,464 10,104 — 2 + 16 
Sulphur Springs _.. 6,644 4,922 5,777 + 15 + 35 
:; |, Eee 2,458 1,971 2,321 + 6 + 25 
ee 5,842 5,700 5,582 + 5 + 2 
I or 6,077 6,265 5,792 + 65 — 8 
ern 11,969 7,879 11,470 + 4 + 52 
Tare —........... 21,490 19,483 17,920 + 20 + 10 
Weatherford —_ 6,687 7,094 6,519 + 8 — 6 
Tee 5... 14,383 10,566 12,613 + 14 + 86 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditions,” but excludes cities which have 
incomplete data. 

xChange is less than one-half ef one percent, 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Texas production on rebound. After dipping 6% 
in September, the index of industrial electric power use 
in Texas rebounded in October to reach a level only one 
point short of the all-time high registered last January. 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index » Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 » 100 
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While the actual change in power consumption, measured 
in units of energy, was negligible, October is ordinarily a 
month of lower industrial power use than September is. 
The contraseasonal increase this year was due partly to 
heavy operation of many electric cotton gins but due in 
larger measure to expanded output of aluminum. The ra- 
pid growth of aluminum refining in Texas during recent 
months has tended to distort the index of electric power 
consumption, for this particular industry uses electricity 
in prodigious quantities, entirely out of proportion to the 
amounts consumed in other phases of industrial activity. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 











Percent change 


Oct 1953 Oct 1953 





Consumption (thous of kw-hrs) 











Oct Sept Oct from from 

Use 1953 1953 1952 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 
TOTAL __.. 1,350,021 1,433,160 1,184,461 +14 — 6 
Commercial _.._.... 259,332 287,175 226,044 + 15 — 10 
Industrial 619,847 617,764 543,022 + 14 x 
Residential ._ 224,467 259,366 181,411 + 24 — 13 
OS ae 268,865 233,984 + 5 + 5 





Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Offshore drilling tracts leased. One of the largest 
oil lease sales ever held in the industry began in Austin 
December 1, when bids on over 450,000 acres of offshore 
tracts were opened. Although there has been no drilling off 
the Texas coast since settlement of the tidelands contro- 
versy, major oil producers have been active in bidding on 
drilling rights on the submerged lands. More than 30 geo- 
physical exploration crews have been at work examining 
the structure of the Texas coast since the tidelands de- 
cision. All exploration is now under the control of the 
Texas General Land Office. The U. S. Department of the 
Interior, less adequately staffed and equipped for adminis- 
tration in this field, has consented to let the Texas agency 
oversee geophysical operations in the federal domain be- 
yond Texas’ 1014-mile-wide tidelands belt. 

About 3 million acres reverted to Texas ownership upon 
settlement of the tidelands question, but only 160,000 
acres of this were under lease before the December | sale. 


REFINERY STOCKS 


Source: The Ow and Gas Journal 








Percent change 


Oct 1953 Oct 1953 





Stocks (thousands of barrels) 











Area and Oct Sept Oct from from 
product 1953 1953 1952 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 
UNITED STATES 
ee ~ 143,368 143,222 120,563 + 19 x 
Distillate _. 134,631 127,052 120,077 + 12 + 6 
Residual _........._ 61,558 51,912 53,292 — 3 — 1 
Kerosene 37,963 37,260 33,760 + 12 + 2 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 26,456 25,527 22,526 +17 + 4 
Distillate _.._.... 19,290 18.297 16,632 + 16 + 6 
SS eee 8,419 8,706 8,976 — 6 — 3 
Kerosene —......... 5,109 5,006 4,132 + 24 + 2 





Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of the month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Earlier in the fall, the state leased smaller tracts for an 
average of $128 an acre plus an agreement to pay the state 
$1 an acre delay rental and one-eighth royalty. Meanwhile, 
Arkansas, Alabama, and other states have sought U. S. 
Supreme Court hearings on further suits intended to in- 
validate the present submerged lands act. 

While Texas has yet to see commercial production from 
its tidelands, the Louisiana coast is already dotted with 
120 offshore oil wells and 25 gas wells. Production of tide- 
lands petroleum in Louisiana now averages about 22,000 
barrels daily; cumulative production totals 20 million 
barrels. 

Texas oil allowable cut for December. For the fifth 
consecutive month, allowable output of crude petroleum 
from Texas fields was cut for December. The Railroad 
Commission of Texas, in a November 16 hearing, tight- 
ened the December crude supply by 65,854 barrels. The 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








January-October 








October 1953* 














Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1953 1952 
TEXAS ...._—s—:‘'757 14 5386 =—-:1,367 16,008 14,508 
North Central _.. 297 2 244 543 5,998 4,586 
West tn tay 3 17 268 8,598 4,390 
Panhandle _____ 25 15 2 42 * 11 558 
Eastern __..___ 46 11 22 79 750 769 
Gulf Coast __ 83 16 85 184 2,346 2,174 
Southwest 118 27 106 251 2,605 2,031 





*For 4 weeks ending October 31, 1953. 


Crude Oil Production 
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Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 - 100 
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December total, 2,756,906 barrels, is 407,996 barrels short 
of last summer’s high. It was predicted by the Commis- 
sion, however, that new wells brought in during December 
would add 17,000 barrels to the flow. 

State finances are sharing the pinch, for the state col- 
lects about 13 cents a barrel on petroleum produced in 
Texas. And this fall’s cutback in oil-field flow will cost 
the state treasury nearly $20 million in revenues that might 
have been. 

The December order allows most Texas fields 17 pro- 
ducing days. Nonflaring wells in the Spraberry Field were 
allotted 11 days, and it is expected that new gas lines into 
the Spraberry area will allow a large increase in production 
there. 

Although unusually warm fall weather in the heating 
oil market areas of the North and East have slowed move- 
ment of aboveground oil stocks, most industry leaders 
recommended a higher December production level than 
that set by the Railroad Commission. In justifying the 
final decision, Commissioner Olin Culberson accused other 
producing states and oil importers of increasing oil stocks 
to a level disproportionate with current demand. 


Oil refinery activity slowed. Still runs of crude oil in 
Texas remained practically stable from September to Oc- 
tober, as indicated by the seasonally adjusted index 
charted on this page. While actual runs increased slightly, 
barrel for barrel, October is ordinarily a more active refin- 
ing month. Continuing the correlation between normal 
seasonal change and actual reported activity, November 
began with its usual dip in refinery output. 


MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 








Percent change 





Oct 1953 by 1953 





Oct Sept ct from rom 

Product 1953 1958 1952 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 
TOTAL PRODUCTION IN 

MILK EQUIVALENT 

(thous of Ibs) -_...____. 85,488 41,715 32,057 + 11 — 15 
Creamery butter (thous 

OP NS) so 501 518 470 + 7 — 8 
Ice cream (thous of gals)... 1,401 1,666 1,540 — 9 — 16 
American cheese (thous 

ae ERS 272 $20 196 + 39 — 15 
Cottage cheese (thous 

2 | eee 864 415 383 — 5 — 12 
Condensed milk products 

(thous of Ibs) —.... 2,496 3,492 806 +210 — 29 








Milk equivalent of dairy products is calculated from production data. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Oil and Gas 
Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change 





Oct 1953 Oct 1953 


Oct Sept Oct from from 
Oct 1952 Sept 1953 





Product 1953 1953 1952 
CARBON BLACK 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) 1,937 2,113 1,945 x — 8 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols)_. 242,395 237,314 225,055 + 8 + 2 
Production (thous 
OF — 84,919 83,458 87,209 — 3: + 2 
Runs to stills 
(thous of bbls) __.._ 59,184 58,490 63,367 — 7 + 1 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (Value 
in thous of culs). 34,280 29,998 28,782 + 44 +14 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) —..... 950 22 964 —- 1 +4218 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


For the nation as a whole, refinery runs were also down 
over the same period, and they were down even more 
sharply from the high level averaged a year earlier. 


Texas industrial footnotes: 


Texas City is the site of Monsanto Chemical’s first poly- 
ethylene plant, expected to be in operation about a year 
from now. Monsanto officials, looking as far ahead as 
1957, are already projecting a 50% expansion in their 
polyethylene capacity during that year. Original output 
goal of the Monsanto polyethylene division was announced 
last March as 66 million pounds a year; the figure is now 
100 million. 

End-product synthetic chemicals will be produced at a 
new plant of Petrocarbon Chemicals, Inc., to be built near 
Dallas. The $1 million plant will turn out such naphtha 
fractions as toluene, benzene, and xylene, and other pro- 
ducts, for use in the paint and varnish industry. 

Brownsville may experience a business upturn if current 
plans for reactivation of the Carthage Hydrocol plant there 
are realized. Stanolind Oil and Gas Co. is now examining 
the shut-down plant, which is reportedly for sale by the six 
stockholding firms. Meanwhile, Stanolind has not an- 
nounced what products it might make in the synthetic 
hydrocarbons unit. 


Rosert H. Ryan 


Cement Production in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 = 100 
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AGRICULTURE 


Fall rains fall, raise farm outlook. Texas agricul- 
tural conditions rallied strongly as mid-autumn rains 
soaked into subsoils over most of the state. The long- 
needed rainfall materially improved prospects for small 
grains and winter cover crops, particularly in northern 
and northwestern counties. Likewise, Texas wheat, which 
was beginning to suffer from drouthy conditions in Oc- 
tober, was quick to benefit from the rains. By mid- 


Farm Cash Income 
Index » 1947-1949 - 100 
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November many wheat fields were furnishing good graz- 
ing to herds of cattle made lean by drouth. 

Even dry West Texas ranges drank deeply of the long- 
overdue moisture. Although the rainfall brought a touch 
of green to many parched ranges, it came too late to 
do much good in some areas. But at least the presence 
of stock tanks filled with water and subsoil replenished 
with moisture tended to inject a bit of optimism into the 
ranchmen’s hopes for the coming year. Only in the Big 
Bend country and in Menard, Mason, Llano, and Cam- 
eron counties did the year’s severe drouth continue its 
grip. 

Cotton farmers prosper. Cotton production furnishes 
another bright spot in the Texas agricultural picture. In 
November the U. S. Department of Agriculture once 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK* 


Seurce: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultura] Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Oct 1953 Oct 1953 





Oct Sept Oct from from 

Classification 1953 1953 1952 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 3,645 2,028 5,943 — 39 + 80 
Cattle — 2,982 1,453 4,735 — 37 +105 
Calves ae sae 450 308 677 — 34 + 46 
eee ans ee 5 9 85 — 86 — 44 
Sheep = insets 208 258 496 — 58 — 19 
INTERSTATE 2,957 1,541 5,397 — 45 + 92 
ee 2,439 1,167 4,367 — 44 +109 
Pe ROS ate eee 368 288 628 — 41 + 28 
Hogs -_.._. Soa 5 0 0 7 —100 0 
Sheep ; : 150 86 895 — 62 + 74 
INTRASTATE _.-_ 688 487 546 + 26 + 41 
NN ga ns 543 286 368 + 48 + 90 
RSE een eee 82 20 49 + 67 +310 
| as RES ea 5 9 28 — 82 — 44 
BO sckceascieeeiecasbulpusanehadbnintocse 58 172 101 — 43 +237 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 


again raised its estimate of 1953 production—this time 
to 4,150,000 bales. The new estimate is 100,000 bales 
larger than the October figure and 230,000 bales greater 
than the 1952 total. Average yield was placed at 222 
pounds per acre. 

Texas cotton prosperity, however, is limited to areas 
favored by weather and the absence of insects. In gen- 
eral, yields were very good throughout the Blacklands, 
from the Red River deep into Central Texas. Production 
was so heavy, in fact, that some North Texas farmers 
reported harvesting the “best crop ever.” Yields ap- 
proaching a bale an acre were not uncommon. On the 
other hand, some counties, particularly in West Central 
Texas, had almost complete failures. Production in many 
areas of the state was well below the average of past 
years, 

Livestock picture remains gloomy. Even with the 
coming of moisture to parched ranges, Texas livestock 
raisers continued to feel the severe effects of drouth’s 
aftermath and low prices. For many of them the rains 
came too late for this year’s grazing. On ranges where 
drouth’s toll had been heaviest, grass root systems re- 
mained weakened, and only time and timely rains can 
revive them. In such areas good range management will 
require that all new grasses be grazed sparingly for many 
months to come so that weakened root systems can re- 
cover. Thus the return of normal grazing conditions re- 
mains in the distant future. 

Meanwhile some form of emergency relief will be 
needed by Texas livestock raisers, particularly those in 
the 86 counties designated as drouth-disaster areas, The 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-October 





Value 
(thousands of dollars) 




















Percent 

Commodity 1953 1952 change 

TEXAS 1,353,786 1,694,885 — 20 
NN a 484,569 — 25 
Cottonseed a ese tel ca se 61,583 110,762 — 44 
| Se ere 39,908 61,139 — 35 
Oats 9,727 6,626 + 47 
Corn hecnceet pace antacaiacitcbeioesics 14,131 19,994 — 29 
Grain sorghum _. 89,455 61,719 — 24 
Flaxseed _.. 3,911 8,155 + 24 
Peanuts — 7,244 6,775 + 25 
a 87,397 70,806 + 23 
Cattle 203,732 804,988 — 33 
Calves 76,999 97,841 — 21 
_ 1 ee seeeneearas 60,760 66,762 — 9 
Sheep and lambs . 18,973 18,198 + 4 
Wool _ _ PR SE oP 1 AO SE ie EN 21,370 25,903 — 17 
Mohair . eileen tines Rtaonicnsesenncoaeite 8,080 11,635 — $1 
Poultry —... 55,619 58,304 — 65 
a eRe ie nL: Se ee ee 70,075 61,293 + 14 
Milk and milk products —.......-... +=: 154,577 178,861 — 114 
Fruit and vegetables __.. 56,583 56,555 x 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been 
developed for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties 
of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair 
the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 

xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(Unadjusted, 1909-14=100) 














Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of 
Aygricuiture 
Percent change 
Oct 1953 Oct 1953 
Oct 15 Sept 15 Oct15 from from 
Index 1953 1953 1952 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS ...... 259 262 308 — 16 — 1 
Aid, CHOSE 3 27 246 302 — 18 x 
Tene Ble 2. BE 228 250 — 4 + 8 
Feed grains and hay —............ 182 182 234 — 22 0 
Potatoes and swect potatoes... 165 190 303 — 46 — 13 
DN cote etn 147 243 — 37 + 6 
Teen 008: ws. BS 304 505 — 38 + 3 
Dt ec SER 253 286 — 12 = 
Oil-bearing crops ~~... 250 255 340 — 26 — 2 
LIVESTOCK AND 
PRODUCTS ...... 296 282 817 —114 — 8 
Meat animals ................ 246 273 823 — 24 — 10 
Deiry prodects —.._..._......... 876 265 302 — 9 + 4 
Poultry and eggs stianiiciataas ae 285 300 0 + 5 
| he SN eee 873 348 + 11 + 8 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


first step proposed in such a program is a hay-buying 
plan sponsored by the state and federal governments. 
Current plans call for government assistance in locating 
and paying transportation costs of hay and other rough- 
age needed by stockmen. For this purpose there has been 
set up an emergency fund of $900,000—$200,000 taken 
from the state’s emergency fund and the remainder con- 
tributed by the USDA. In addition, federal assistance al- 
ready is being given in the purchase of cottonseed cake 
and other concentrated feed. 

Feed relief is not considered enough in some quarters, 
and a loud clamor goes on for federal price supports. 
Members of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association, however, reiterated their stand against price 
props, urging instead that the Department of Agricul- 
ture step up its beef-buying program. 


Valley citrus crops stage comeback. Reports from 
the Rio Grande Valley indicate that Texas citrus grow- 
ers are continuing their recovery from the disastrous 
1951 freeze. Current prospects are for a grapefruit crop 
of 1,100,000 boxes, nearly three times last year’s 400,000 
boxes. Valley orange groves are expected to yield 
1,300,000 boxes, as compared with 1952’s total of 
1,100,000 boxes. But the rebuilding job is yet in its be- 
cinning stages. Prefreeze average yields were 3,621,000 
boxes of oranges and 16,772,000 boxes of grapefruit. 
Authoritative talk in the industry points to a 20-million- 
box citrus crop within the next decade. 


Farm prices continue decline. Prices received by 
Texas farmers declined once again during October, con- 
tinuing the two-year-old downturn that has brought the 
average about 20% under the postwar record high. Oc- 
tober’s average was 1% below that for September and 
16% under the levels of a year ago. 

There was little change in the average of crop prices. 
Gains in prices paid for food grain (+8%), fruit 
(+5%), and truck crops (+3%) were just enough to 
offset price decline in potatoes and sweet potatoes 
(—2%). Prices paid for livestock and products made a 


significant decline (—3%), wholly the result of a siz- 
able decrease in meat animal prices (—10%). Some of 
this loss, however, was erased by price gains in dairy 
products (+4%), poultry and eggs (+5%), and wool 
(+39%). Thus farm prices were down to 91% of parity, 
the lowest since May 1941. A month ago prices were at 
92% of parity and a year ago at 100%. 

The price-cost squeeze that has been plaguing the 
farmer during the past year appeared to be intensifying. 
While prices received by farmers during October de- 
clined 1%, prices they had to pay for necessities de- 
clined only one-third that much. Prices paid by farmers 
are now about 3% below year-ago levels, as compared 
with the 16% drop recorded in prices received. 


Farm income continues decline. The steady decline 
of farm prices continued to whittle away at agricultural 
prosperity during October. At the end of October 1953 
cash income of Texas farmers was estimated to approach 
$1,353,000,000, about 20% under the comparable 1952 
figure of $1,695,000,000. Losses were general among the 
state’s major agricultural products, the most significant 
declines dollarwise being in cotton (—24%) and cattle 
(—33%). Actually the drop recorded in income from 
cattle doesn’t tell the whole story, for the total was in- 
creased abnormally through forced sales brought about 
by the year’s drouth and the price-cost squeeze in gen- 
eral. Minor income gains were recorded for such minor 
agricultural products as oats (+47%), flaxseed 
(+24%), peanuts (+25%), rice (+23%), and eggs 
(+470). 


RayMonp V. LESIKAR 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-October 






























































Percent 
Item 1953 1952 change 
TOTAL _.. $1,661 $2,126 — 1 

Ls Eee 4,364 + 19 
Cantaloupe pectic 859 +223 
Grape mes Siaee 
Honeydew as 
Lemons =a | eo ae = 
ERE SESE RD 
Peaches a aaaes 41 Saas pe 
Plums and prunes —.__ SSE ae 85 10 +250 
I 10 ‘icade 3 
Watermcelons CPST eA RO 3,777 $,995 — 6 
oo 19 a 

VEGETABLES  _..........-.... _... 26,451 27,762 — 5 
Beets 189 208 — 33 
|| ee ae eee 1,392 2,197 — 37 
Carrots 4,544 3,714 + 22 
Cauliflower —_.. = 2 162 — 29 
Corn esrestirotenerabackotbaotkcbnniaipowaae ‘ 517 432 + 20 
Lettuce 1,827 2,326 — 21 
Onions Sa Races eens em at eae 6,669 6,630 + 1 
Potatoes 881 1,074 — 18 
Spinach 1,009 1,074 — 6 
Tomatoes 4,258 4,420 — 4 
Mixed vegetables 5,047 5,498 — 8 
All other 53 27 + 96 








xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Texas -- on the air 


More than half the eyes of Texas are upon the television screen 
these days. What they see there influences the business life of 
the state more strongly with every passing month. 


Nearly half the people in Texas now spend some of their 
time before the glowing picture tubes of television. And 
what they see there is changing not only their lives but 
also the lives of the other half who are not yet TV watchers. 
Already, several television stations in Texas have much 
greater potential audiences than the largest newspapers in 
the state. Only 63 months ago, Texas had no TV stations 
at all. Today there are more than two dozen, all them radi- 
ating a powerful influence toward standardizing the buying 
habits of their audiences through advertising, standardiz- 
ing the language of their audiences by example, and allow- 
ing their audiences to witness the most earth-shaking events 
of the day—and some of the most pleasantly trivial. 


Texas television is spreading so rapidly it is impossible 
to chart a statewide picture this month that will be entirely 
accurate at the beginning of 1954. The map on the cover 
of this issue shows 27 stations that are now in operation. 
By the time your copy has been delivered through the 
crowded December mails, there may be 28 active stations 
—or more. The FCC has authorized additional TV stations 
in the following cities: El Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Lubbock, Lufkin, Marshall, Midland, San Antonio, Sher- 
man, Sweetwater, and two each in Beaumont, Dallas, and 
Houston. Some of these stations are still in the drawing- 
board state; others are nearly ready to go on the air. 


The rapid growth of TV in its early stages prompted the 
Federal Communications Commission to bring all tele- 
vision construction to a halt in the summer of 1950, in 
order to allow a long-range analysis of the industry upon 
which channel allocations and technical specifications 
could be based. At the time of the freeze there were only 
six stations in Texas, three in the Dallas-Fort Worth area, 
two in San Antonio, and one in Houston. The ban on TV 
construction was lifted barely more than a year ago, and 
the second station in the country to begin operation after 
the freeze was in Texas, KDUB-TV at Lubbock. Two 
weeks later KTBC-TV in Austin went of the air. Since 
then there has been a steady parade of new Texas TV call 
letters on the air. 


The average Texas television station would sell “air 
time” for about $360.00 an hour—if such a station ex- 
isted. Not only is there no average station, there is no 
average time, for the hour of the day has a strong bearing 
upon commercial broadcasting rates. Most stations break 
the day into Class B hours, before 6:00 p.m., and Class 
A hours, the evening period when the audience reaches its 
predictable peak. Not that the height of the peak can 
necessarily be predetermined; a cold, wet sky that keeps 
the audience at home before the TV screen is the tele- 
caster’s brightest weather. And the quality and breadth of 
appeal of the programs also influence the size of the audi- 
ance at any given hour, particularly in places where only 


one or two stations are within tuning range and there 
is little competitive programming. 

Class B time is typically offered for 25% less than the 
hourly Class A rate. That is, a station that charges $400.00 
an hour for evening broadcasts may take afternoon pro- 
grams for $300.00. This discount is largely offset, how- 
ever, by the fact that afternoons are usually parcelled out 
among more, briefer programs than are the evenings. 
And the shorter the broadcast, the more it costs per 
minute. If one hour of air time costs $200.00, a half-hour 
is likely to be valued at $120.00, a quarter-hour at $80.00, 
one minute at $30.00, and ten seconds at $15.00. The 
shorter the program, the larger the proportion of time 
usually devoted to advertising. Also, a half-hour program 
is far less effective from the advertiser’s outlook than 30 
one-minute spot announcements. 


Top basic rate in Texas television is $750.00 an hour, 
charged by KRLD-TV in Dallas and KPRC-TV, Houston, 
each the strongest transmitter in one of Texas’ two largest 
cities. Other high-rate stations are all within the Dallas- 
Fort Worth, Houston-Galveston, and San Antonio popula- 
tion nodes. The power of the station, then, has less in- 
fluence on the value of its time than its location does. The 
channel allocations in large cities are already being taken 
up at a rapid rate, while channels in smaller places may 
remain empty for years to come. Commercial broadcasters 
have yet to find a workable formula for determining the 
correlation between population coverage, the potential 
audience of a station, and its profitability. But the pre- 
sumption is that below a certain point, the population of an 
area is not large enough to be worth advertising revenue, 
and a station cannot exist, unless it is devoted to education 
or other special purposes. 

The smallest Texas city having a television station today 
is Weslaco, population 7,514. That figure, however, is 
only a fraction of the story. Within range of KRGV-TV, 
Weslaco, lies the entire Lower Rio Grande Valley, pros- 
perous and heavily populated. The economics of television 
in such relatively isolated towns as Alpine and Marfa in 
sparsely settled West Texas remains highly questionable. 
The best solution that time may bring might be a relay 
system whereby smfll-network transmitters in isolated com- 
munities could rebroadcast programs originating in cen- 
tral points. 


The map below spots every Texas city that has already 
been allocated one or more TV channels by the Federal 
Communications Commission. If the situation of small, 
scattered towns in West Texas is challenging, so is that of 
the many towns that lie within range of major television 
cities. There has been little active interest in establishing 
small stations that could hardly compete with their elab- 
orately equipped major-network neighbors. On the other 
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hand, as city channels become impossible to obtain, the 
allocations for nearby small town channels may be the 
object of considerable attention. 


Out of the 182 television channels allocated in Texas by 
the FCC, 131 are set aside for ultra high frequency sta- 
tions, UHF transmitters. 


At present, most stations broadcast in VHF, very high 
frequencies, and practically all network broadcasts are in 
the VHF range, because the great majority of the estimated 
1,475,000 television sets in Texas are still unequipped to 
receive UHF signals. But already UHF stations are in suc- 
cessful operation in Houston, Waco, Tyler, and Longview, 
and 11 others have been issued FCC permits. The only 
large-scale conversion to UHF has taken place in the Hous- 
ton area, where thousands have already invested the $50- 
$100 required to equip a set for UHF reception. But tele- 
vision manufacturers now offer all-channel receivers, and 
the UHF trade association now urges that UHF tuning be 
written into industry-wide specifications for all TV sets. 










YEXAS TY 
POTENTIAL 





Every dot on the map represents a television channel (either VHF 
or UHF) already allocated by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for use by a station in the city named. A majority of these 
channels have not yet been applied for. 


The adoption of UHF on a broad scale may break some 
of the traffic jams that have resulted from the race for 
VHF channels in larger cities. Corpus Christi, a richly 
promising market area, is still without TV because of a 
deadlock in applications for the channels allotted that city. 
The contest was cleared, however when the FCC made two 
UHF channels available to applicants who had both asked 
for the same channel. 

In Houston a December 11 hearing before the FCC is 
expected to settle another conflict between applicants for 
a TV channel. In this case, Channel 13 is Houston’s only 
remaining VHF outlet, and four rival firms, including the 
Houston Chronicle, have asked for the use of the channel. 
In similar controversies elsewhere, some applicants have 
withdrawn, others have combined to form new companies. 


A major point of customer resistance to television was 
formerly the absence of network broadcasts. Today, four 
major TV networks serve Texas: ABC, CBS, DuMont, and 
NBC. All four have outlets in Austin, Dallas, El Paso, 
Houston, and San Antonio, and two stations, KTBC-TV 
in Austin and KPRC-TV in Houston transmit programs 
from all four networks, a situation that would be unthink- 
able in radio broadcasting. Other stations broadcast net- 
work programs from Fort Worth, Lubbock, and Mata- 
moros, just across the Mexican border from Brownsville. 
Network broadcasting, as in radio, is done through the 
facilities of the Bell Telephone System, which has already 
invested $10 million in Texas in television cables and 
microwave relay stations and which maintains a sizeable 
television service division. 

The effective coverage of a broadcaster is obviously not 
to be measured in terms of area alone. And while area popu- 
lation is the vitally significant measure of a station’s po- 
tential audience, the real audience includes only those who 
sit down, regularly, before a television screen. In Texas 
there are already two receiving areas that have between 
200,000 and 300,000 sets: Dallas-Fort Worth and Hous- 
ton-Galveston. Just behind these two is San Antonio, with a 
market area of more than 150,000 sets. 


Throughout the nation, cities having major educational 
institutions have been allocated “educational channels,” 
channels designated for use in noncommercial telecasts 
produced in most cases by colleges and universities. The 
first of these channels in the nation to be put to use was 
in Houston, where the University of Houston is now op- 
erating KUHT-TV, a $325,000 station that telecasts uni- 
versity courses in biology, economics, history, music ap- 
preciation, and other subjects. This startling innovation 
in teaching has, incidentally, raised a thorny problem of 
how students might be given academic credit for courses 
taken by television. In any case, there can be no doubt of 
the valuable experience that television students can gain 
through working in such a station. 


Regular TV stations have also entered the field of edu- 
cation and public service. In Austin, KTBC-TV schedules 
programs produced in cooperation with The University 
of Texas, whose College of Fine Arts offers a wide range 
of courses in radio and television acting, writing, and 
production. 


In Louisiana, a special committee of the state legisla- 
ture has recommended that the state appropriate $700,000 
a year for educational television. The first step in this 
project, ultimately designed to include seven educational 
stations, would be the establishment of a center to provide 
educational films for use by existing commercial stations 
in the state. Another southwestern state, Oklahoma, has 
already begun a statewide TV network for educational 
purposes. Both Oklahoma and Louisiana plans are based 
on state income from oil lands. The Louisiana legislative 
group claims that operation of an educational network in 
their state would cost citizens less than the price of one 
movie admission a year for every person. 

Many stations have engaged with notable success in 
drives for blood banks, armed services recruiting, poll tax 
payment, home and highway safety campaigns, and the 
like. WBAP-TV in Fort Worth, for example, schedules 
eight and one-half hours of time every week for public 
service shows. 
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In the eastern section of the nation, with its dense popu- 
lation and head start in the field, television saturation has 
reached a level of 81%; that proportion of residents are 
exposed to television regularly. While the percentage sat- 
uration in Texas is much less, if three people watch every 
set in the state, certainly a conservative estimate, then far 
more than half the people in Texas are members of the 
TV audience. 

During the first half of 1953, more than 200,000 new 
sets were shipped to Texas television dealers. With the 
fall and Christmas buying season now underway, the year’s 
total may be more than double that figure. Only New York, 
Pennsylvania, and California have registered higher sales 
of TV receivers than has Texas. If, as forecasters believe, 
the number of sets in Texas doubles within the next two 
years, Texans will have spent an aggregate of nearly one- 
half billion dollars at their TV dealers. 

One result of this mushroom expansion is the growth of 
a major service industry devoted to keeping TV sets in 
working order. Considering the complexity of the elec- 
tronic circuits that web the inside of even the simplest TV 
receiver, the field is a challenging and potentially very 
profitable one. Radio repair shops, already hard put to 
handle all their radio and phonograph work, cannot answer 
more than a fraction of the television service calls, and 
hundreds of new, highly skilled technicians will be needed 
to keep the picture clear on the TV screen. 


As a labor market, the television station, with its heavy 
demands for both technical and studio personnel, is open- 
ing thousands of jobs to Texans. Much of the work is so 
unprecedented in kind that specific experience cannot be 
required. The average TV station will apparently have a 
payroll of about 80 people, who may receive an annual 
total of about $400,000 in wages and salaries. Large ad- 
ditional amounts are usually earmarked for part-time 
workers and special entertainers. By the time the 57 sta- 
tions now in operation or firmly planned are all on the 
air, the total employment figure may reach 4,500, and 
yearly payroll expenditures, $28 million. 

The 57 stations used as the basis for this projection con- 
stitute a conservative minimum. If television construc- 
tion applications continue to reach the FCC at the high rate 
that has prevailed in recent months, it is entirely possible 
that even more stations may be in use by the end of 1955. 

An appreciable part of the slack in the building in- 
dustry has already been taken up by new construction of 
TV stations, for even one station is a sizeable building job. 
It is significant, however, that a large part of the money 
spent in establishing a new station must go for expensive 
cameras and electronic equipment, most of it built in the 
East by RCA, Westinghouse, General Electric, DuMont, 
and other major electrical supply manufacturers. 

A typical medium-size station, KNUZ-TV in Houston, 
was originally expected to cost around $275,000, although 
the final total will probably exceed $500,000. This station 
originates UHF telecasts from a main studio 40 by 80 
feet in size and convertible into two smaller studios, and 
also from glass-enclosed news and announcers’ spaces and 
a kitchen demonstration studio used for cooking school 
programs. The electronic core of such a station includes 
units for video (the picture) and audio (the sound). 

A radio station must take care that its listeners are never 
given more than a fleeting moment of silence. This is diffi- 


cult enough as a technical requirement. But in television 
not only must the sound signal never lapse, but also the 
screen must never go blank. And ideally, there is always 
action, movement, strong visual appeal, for the aesthetic 
of television is obviously closely akin to that of the mo- 
tion picture, and the demands are similarly costly to meet. 

The ultra high frequencies constitute a band of wave 
lengths shorter than standard very high frequencies and 
far less vulnerable to interference from electric signs and 
appliances, aircraft, and so forth. It is also claimed that 
UHF pictures show a cleaner gradation in the grays, 
blacker blacks, and whiter whites. The advantages of UHF 
in television are similar to those of FM in radio. 


About 90% of all television sets are now in use every 
week-day evening, but the average viewing time in TV 
homes is now four and one-quarter hours, slightly less than 
last year’s four and one-half hours. Some of the decrease is 
attributed to the larger proportion of small families and 
single persons who now have sets. 


TV-receiver ownership has increased nationally from 
62% of all homes in 1952 to more than 70% now, ac- 
cording to advertising surveys. Confident television indus- 
try leaders consider that total saturation, a goal practically 
reached by radio, will eventually be achieved by television. 
But the situation is less encouraging in the manufacturing 
branch of the industry in 1953. Up to October 16, the 
year’s production of TV sets totaled 5,893,786, not far 
from the 6.1 million turned out in all of 1952. Trade sour- 
ces state, however, that at November 1 almost half the 1953 
output remained unsold and was gathering dust in the 
warehouses of manufacturers, wholesalers, and to a lesser 
extent, retailers. With this tremendous inventory over- 
hanging, television dealers are inclined to take a very un- 
kind view of the wide publicity given color television in 
recent weeks. With color TV now definitely underway, 
it is estimated that 50,000 to 100,000 color sets will be 
manufactured in 1954 for sale at prices starting around 
$700. The high cost and limited supply of color sets during 
the early stages of color telecasting are being emphasized 
in national advertisements, lest consumers think that the 
purchase of a black-and-white set today is an investment 
in obsolescent equipment. 


With such a small color television audience in prospect 
for months to come, commercial sponsors will undoubtedly 
be reluctant to pay the additional costs involved in color 
telecasting. With this in mind, NBC has already announced 
that it will pay these extra costs during the first year of 
sponsored colorcasts. 


Color television is much more expensive than black and 
white not only in the home but also in the studio. The cost 
of converting a black-and-white transmitter to color will 
run from $25,000 to $50,000, and a single color camera 
costs close to $100,000 (most studios need three or four). 
The CBS network has warned that altogether it will in- 
volve an expenditure of $400,000 to equip a black-and- 
white station for color. And a complete color studio, built 
from the ground up, will cost more than $750,000, three 
times as much as a typical black-and-white installation. 
Other phases of telecasting complicated by color are light- 
ing (color takes four to six times as much light) ; studio 
crews (color requires higher technical skills) ; make-up 
for actors, also sets and props (color demands artful use 
of these visual elements). 
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There are still more obstacles to color telecasting. Coax- 
ial cable networks, leased from American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, will require extensive modification 
for color. The changes may bring a higher schedule of 
cable rates. Color motion pictures have resisted successful 
colorcasting. 

All this adds new emphasis to the question of how 
television will be paid for. Network chiefs contend that 
most of the increased cost of color will come in the form of 
capital expenditures that can be amortized painlessly in the 
long run. But the extension of networks is already raising 
the cost of telecasting on a nationwide scale. One major 
network, CBS-TV, has announced that a half-hour even- 
ing program with complete network distribution will cost 
twice as much for air time alone ($48,000) in 1956 as it 
does today ($25,827). Most of the increase will be due to 
the expanded coverage of the CBS-TV network sched- 
uled for that time, 59 stations as against the present 41. 

Further economic troubles beset television this fall 
when manufacturers began to attempt inventory adjust- 
ments. In mid-November, Westinghouse shook the TV 
business by cutting prices of some sets by as much as 40%. 
Within a week, RCA, largest set manufacturer, announced 
a shut-down of its Cincinnati TV tube plant for a three- 
week “vacation” beginning December 11; about 1,200 
workers will be laid off there. Other companies have cut 
their production payrolls or output sharply, among them 
General Electric (—3%), Crosley (—20%), Raytheon 
(—15 to —18%), Arvin (—50%), and Hoffman 
(—20%). The reason given for the nearly universal cut- 
back in production is shortage of commercial orders, and 
some authorities spot the glut in stocks as being at the 
wholesale distribution level. Retailers have been wary of 
overstocking. Yet in September 16,000 more sets were 
produced than were sold, and most of these remained in 
manufacturers’ warehouses. By the end of October, fac- 
tory stocks reportedly totaled 518,000 sets, more than five 
times the 98,000 in storage a year earlier. 

In spite of the intermittant growing pains, however, tele- 
vision is not only here to stay; it is here to graft itself into 
the central core of Texan and American life. As an arbiter 
of speech and material possessions, TV will reinforce the 
already powerful influence of radio and motion pictures. As 
a political instrument, U.S. Senator Lyndon Johnson points 
out that television will bring candidates “into the homes 
of the people. They can be seen, judged, estimated, on the 
individual basis of contact that is the very essence of 
democracy.” 

In industry, television already allows the remote obser- 
vation and control of dangerous or widely scattered plant 
processes. In commerce, television is used today as an in- 
tercommunication system by banks, which check signa- 
tures and legal papers by means of the video tube. 

But the private home is the principal domain of televi- 
sion. There, if one British psychologist is right, television 
may bring a renascence of the close domestic ties that 
weakened with the passing of the Victorian family parlor. 
Today the parlor has been restored; it is found almost any- 
where within viewing range of a TV screen. 


Rosert H. Ryan 


FINANCE 


Bank resources increase. Total resources of report- 
ing member banks of the Eleventh Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict increased $190 million during October, reflecting a 
general seasonal expansion in bank loans. The gains, how- 
ever, were well under those recorded for the comparable 
period in 1952. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
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Seasonal gain in loans recorded. In sharp contrast 
with declines recorded a month earlier, seasonal increases 
in bank loans moved the late-October total up 3% from the 
comparable figure a month earlier (from $1,771 million to 
$1,831 million). A year earlier the loan total was a full 
8% above the October figure, although the September- 
October increase for 1952 was also 3%. Loans to com- 
mercial, agricultural, and industrial accounts and to 
brokers and dealers in securities accounted for most of 
the increase. A minor reduction in real-estate loans was 
reported. 

The total of loans made by Texas savings and loan asso- 
ciations, however, changed little during October ($18,684 
thousands for September as compared with $18,770 thou- 
sands for October). But October’s total was 25% greater 
than the October 1952 figure of $15,043 thousands. Con- 
struction loans decreased 2% during the month (from 
$4,851 thousands to $4,736 thousands). The total loans 
granted for refinance purposes during October was 23% 
under the September value (from $2,153 thousands to 
$1,650 thousands). Offsetting these declines were in- 


creases of 5% ($1,134 thousands to $1,192 thousands) 
for recondition loans, 5% (from $6,955 thousands to 
$7,276 thousands) for purchase loans, and 9% (from 
$3,591 thousands to $3,916 thousands) for all other 


loans. 
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Deposit totals expand. Increases in gross deposits 
(except interbank) were also recorded by the reporting 
member banks, the total for October being 2% greater 
than the comparable September figure (from $3,139 
million to $3,195 million). This increase resulted from 
increases in demand deposits, up 4% (from $2,449 mil- 
lion to $2,538 million), and time deposits, up 3%. But 
these gains were partially offset by a sharp 43% decrease 
in U. S. Government deposits (from $115 million to $65 
million). Interbank deposits also increased during the 
month, moving upward 4% (from $832 million to $869 
million). 


Rate of spending rises. The rate of spending in the 
Southwest during September was estimated by the 
Monthly Business Review of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas to be 3% over August and 4% above the Sep- 
tember 1952 level. These increases, as reflected by the 
volume of charges to deposit accounts reported by mem- 
ber banks in 24 cities, ranged widely from city to city. 
The highest increase recorded was 37%; the lowest 
was 1%. 

The annual rate of deposit turnover also increased 
during September, further indication of increased spend- 
ing. The September rate was 17.3, as compared with 16.8 
for August 1953 and 17.0 for September 1952. 


Banks augment U. S. security holdings. Bank 
holdings of U. S. Government securities also increased 
during October, ending 2% above the September total 
(up from $1,201 million to $1,222 million). Most of the 
increase was the result of a 15% addition to treasury 
bills (up from $120 million to $138 million). Increases 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 
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were also reported in holdings of treasury notes, up 6% 
(from $199 million to $210 million). Minor offsetting 
losses were recorded for treasury certificates and U. S. 
bonds. This year’s overall gain of 2% compares with a 
5% increase for the same period in 1952, although the 
October 1953 total is 6% below the year-ago level. 


Federal and state revenue receipts contrast. At the 
end of the second month of the current fiscal year, reve- 
nue receipts of the State of Texas indicate substantial 
gains over the preceding year. Reports released by the 


LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 
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xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


State Comptroller of Public Accounts place September- 
October collections at $118,446,173. The year-ago level, 
$109,022,483, was 9% lower. Increases were recorded in 
most income categories, the most significant being nat- 
ural and casinghead gas, up 27% (from $2,965,953 to 
$3,757,695) ; income from mineral leases, rentals, and 
bonuses, up 711% (from $473,940 to $3,843,641); fed- 
eral aid for highways, up 14% ($5,793,909 to $6,604,- 
142); federal aid for public welfare, up 7% (from 
$17,639,188 to $18,932,065) ; and federal aid for pub- 
lic education, up 1,084% (from $203,180 to $2,406,341). 
In contrast with State collections, Federal Internal Reve- 
nue receipts in Texas for the July-October period of this 
year were 9% under the comparable 1952 total. 


RayMonp V. LEsIKAR 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 
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LABOR 
Hirings expected to equal 1952 level. With nine 


months of the current year behind it the October labor 
picture in Texas was still bright, with no substantial 
falling-off from the high levels attained earlier in the 
year. Reports from employers to the Texas Employment 
Commission show that hiring of 25,000 more workers 
was anticipated between September and November. This 
figure coincides with last year’s estimate, which, inci- 
dentally, was comfortably exceeded by actual hirings. 
Wholesale and retail trade is expected to absorb well 
over half of these additional workers, for normal fall 
buying activity necessitates an increased sales force to 
handle the expanded volume of business. October reports 
to the TEC showed a total nonagricultural labor force of 
1,673,505, off fractionally from the September total of 
1,676,855. The drop in the number of workers available 
is due primarily to the return to classes of students who 
had held summer jobs. 

Employment off from September. Total October 
employment dipped under September totals, also mainly 
because of the exodus of students from vacation-time 
jobs. The drop in employment totals was not as great 
as that in labor force totals so it may be deduced that 
proportionately, employment edged upward in October. 
On an individual labor market basis the Houston-Bay- 
town region showed the most substantial ernployment 
gain as 700 additional workers took jobs, primarily in 
manufacturing. 


Unemployment is spotty. Drops in manufacturing 
employment are cropping up in more of the labor market 
areas as defense cutbacks cause increased layoffs in 
plants producing military materiel and components. To- 
gether with labor disputes, these layoffs pushed Texas 
manufacturing employment down 1% from the Septem- 
ber total of 334,850. The general falling-off in building 
activity has caused a downturn in construction employ- 
ment. Adverse weather in the months ahead may give 
further impetus to this decline. Unemployment has in- 
creased slightly in some labor areas where seasonal farm 
workers have returned to town to seek industrial employ- 
ment during the winter. Elsewhere unemployment has 
increased with the curtailment of durable-goods manu- 
facture, especially in transportation equipment and air- 
craft plants. Shutdowns in seasonal manufacturing op- 
erations (e.g., shipping crate fabricating plants) have 
added to the ranks of the unemployed. Yet, general un- 
employment does not appear to have moved up signifi- 
cantly since September, largely because of the previously 
mentioned increases in trade employment. 

A new wage floor. As more and more industries cut 
back employment around the country, labor has begun 
to formulate plans for offsetting cuts in workers’ pay. 
A higher national minimum wage ($1.00 an hour) has 
been suggested to replace the present minimum, $.75, 
which was established in 1950. Even now, few workers 
receive less than the proposed $1.00 rate—except in the 
South. “Guaranteed annual wage” is a term finding its 
way into the speech of labor leaders. In its present form 
this plan would give the worker roughly 60% of his 
regular pay for as many as 52 weeks of the year. On the 
local scene a move to offset the expected unemployment 


in Texas carbon black plants has been made with the 
suggestion by labor unions that workers go on a 36-hour 
week with no reduction in take-home pay. 


Harvey B. SmitH 


ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 
Employment (thousands) 








Oct 1953 Oct 1953 

















Oct Sept Oct from from 
Industry 1953* 1953 1952 Oct1952 Sept 1953 
TOTAL, __._.__............. BES 82709 F568 + 1 x 
TOTAL 
MANUFACTURING — 429.9 435.1 434.6 —- 1 — 1 
Durable goods _............... 200.4 206.1 206.2 — 8 — 3 
RNS on 8.2 10.9 11.3 — 27 — 25 
Lumber and wood 
QUOTES cc. BEF 27.2 28.5 — 6 —~— 2 
Furniture and fixtures... 11.0 11.0 10.7 — 3 0 
Stone, clay, and glass....__:115.7 15.6 14.9 + 5 ; + 1 
Primary mctals 23.6 24.0 20.4 + 16 — 2 
Fabricated metal products 17.2 17.5 16.9 + 2 — 2 
Machinery—except 
etvical 34.7 35.6 36.4 — 6 — 8 
Electrical equipment —_. 4.2 4.2 3.2 + 31 0 
Transportation equipment 652.9 53.8 57.9 — 9 — 2 
Other durable goods _..__ 6.2 6.3 6.0 + 3 2 
Nondurable goods —.......... 229.5 229.0 228.4 x x 
MN oe 60.8 63.2 — 8 + 1 
Textile mill products —_... 9.5 9.6 9.4 + 1 — 1 
DN oe ee SEF $2.3 31.6 x — 2 
Paper and allied products 6.9 6.9 6.6 + 5 0 
Printing and publishing... 25.3 25.0 24.4 + 4 + i 
Chemicals and allied 
producty . 40.8 40.3 39.8 + 8 + 1 
Petroleum products _...._ 49.1 49.4 48.6 + 1 — 1 
Leather and leather 
ae 2.4 2.3 2.6 — 8 + 4 
Other nondurable goods__ 2.4 2.4 2.2 + 9 0 
TOTAL NONMANU- 
FACTURING __— 1,845.9 1,842.8 1,815.3 + 2 x 
a Bn 127.8 129.3 124.4 + 2 — 2 
Petroleum and natural gas 120.4 122.8 117.9 + 2 — 2 
Metal, coal, and other 
I iccscecaseteipreticasenins 6.9 7.0 6.5 + 6 — 1 
Contract construction ..._ 165.4 162.9 172.6 + 4 + 2 
Transportation and utilities 235.9 234.4 233.7 + 1 + 1 
Interstate railroads _... 65.1 65.5 66.2 — 2 — 1 
Other transportation —_.. 98.7 96.1 95.0 + 4 + 8 
Telephone and telegraph. 36.3 86.7 37.6 — 8 —- 1 
Public utilities —.._- 85.8 36.1 R4.9 + $3 —- 1 
Goverament  — $$... 332.8 328.4 + 2 + 1 
er ee! 597.1 + 2 x 
Wholesale trade —......... 146.9 147.5 149.9 — 2 x 
Retail trade 461.8 460.6 447.2 + 3 x 
General merchandise ........ 82.0 80.7 84.4 — 8 2 
Food and liquor stores ._—s—-'78.0 78.5 72.6 + 7 — 1 
Automotives —............... SEA 52.8 50.4 + 4 — 1 
SL nn 27.9 28.3 — 1 1 
Other retail trade __. 220.8 220.7 211.5 + 4 x 
Finance, insurance and 
real estate _......._.. 96.3 96.4 92.1 + 65 x 
Banks and trust 
companies —............-. «24.4 24.5 22.9 + 7 x 
Teeeiaiee CRS 38.4 $7.3 + 8 x 
Real estate and finance. 33.6 $3.5 31.9 + 5 x 
Service and miscellaneous. 277.6 278.9 267.0 + 4 x 
Hotels and lodging places 25.4 25.8 24.8 + 2 — 2 
Laundries and cleaners... 29.7 298 29.8 x x 
Other business service... 222.6 228.3 212.4 + 5 x 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*Preliminary. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Oct 1953 Oct a Oct 1953 Oct 1953 
Oct from fro Oct from from 
City and item 1953 Oct 1952 Sept 1 1953 City and item 1953 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 
ABILENE: (pop. 45,570) BAYTOWN: (pop. 2 a) 
Retail sales ___ ? — 2 + 1 Postal receipts —.._ = 18,044 + + 42 
Department und mene aha. ites : Spleen + 8 + 1 Value of building cine . iio : 338,430 + 61 +147 
Postal receipts — ere = 64,813 + 2 +14 Bank debits (thousands) ~~... $ 19,097 + 7 + 2 
Value of building permits $ 332,527 — 38 — 45 End-of-month deposits (thousands) .$ 20,571 + 11 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) , ee 55,600 + 6 + 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover cen: 11.3 — 3 0 
End-of-month deposits heen’ <. a 51,446 — 9 + 3 Employment (area) : 354,400 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____ 13.1 + 8 + 6 Manufacturing engluyment (area) _ 82,400 + 1 
Employment __ a 26,050 — 7 + 1 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Manufacturing employment . a . 3,470 + 3 + 8 ER cS Ee ee 3.8 ee 0 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.7 + 8 — 23 
a BEAUMONT: ( yop. 94 ee) 
ALICE: (pop. 16,449) _ ae. ee Ge” 
Postal receipts ere 12,221 + 6 + 41 Automotive pane Fal a ales we Ree A — 6 — 10 
Value of building permits oo & 64,675 +252 + 89 Department and apparel eR eee eyes — 10 + 47 
Bank debits (thousands) —__ -.. $ 12,013 — 14 + 13 Eating and drinking places* __ oa a — §8 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thomende) t_. $ 14,408 —14 + 6 Lumber, building material, and 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _.__ 10.3 — 1 + 10 hardware stores* ___._ a mes x wae ih 
Postal receipts —..__ | 90,511 + 2 +17 
ALPINE: (pop. 5 261) Value of buildin 
a . Zz oni - ..$ 395,093 — 27 + 6 
a a cece <— Ba -— = bit Bank debits (thousands) $ 13609 + 1 + 5 
alue of building permits —— 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 96,310 — 9 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) ——_—_-__-$ 2,282 =e + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover___.____ 17.4 — 3 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (ienied¢_ $ 4,302 — 2 + 8 Employment (area) __- ‘ 79,350 oe x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ___.. 6.6 ec) dee 1 aut. Manufacturing entiemass tenes 26,280 — 1 — 1 
Percent of labor force unemployed 
AMARILLO: (pop. 74,246) 
4 ° ee ek Ee Be ene 5.6 + 83 — 8 
Retail sales* _. eemacient — 23 : si Air express bien ey sheadenccthblicetine 328 + 1 + 7 
ns prod apparel stores anemones ‘i “4 2 7 Waterborne commerce (eens) : es 61,195 + 73 + 
rug stores® _____ Aton esas — ~ 
Lumber, building moterial, pene 
a... ..: —s «+<« Eraser tp? y48) 
Sinn, abit: dances Postal receipts ; _§ 7,658 + 28 + 27 
ec radeon sa - - Value of building permits ——— — 20 +334 
as i eee ny a Bank debits (thousands) Seca casesan 6,144 + 2 + 9 
Postal receipts i i —$ 148.698 + 3 ae! End-of-month deposits (eens)? .$ 12,059 — 4 — 1 
Value of building ponies ae SF — 38 — 19 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.1 + 5 << 
Bank debits (thousands) _........_._... $130,711 —14 + 8 : ; 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 98,567 — 18 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 15.7 — 9 + 9 owe ene (pop. 17 icmeedl 15 +68 
Employment ——..____. Bee ita 43,100 — 1 x iscipessictpicd RUE ; ee 
Manufacturing snaienans . fedindiceiees i 4,980 — 8 — 1 Department and apparel stores ede as 692 ae + “ 
Percent of labor force unemployed 5.0 + 47 — 6 Postal receipts —————_________.__.. $ 21, = + 2% iad 
Value of building acelin. a wo — 23 — 55 
$ 20,542 — 11 + 8 
N Bank debits (thousan 
ne (pop. 4 092) 11.766 + 38 + 20 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $. $ 22,104 — 13 + 6 
Vohese building tie ... ae $ 175.680 — g4 Annual rate of deposit turnover . 11.5 + 6 + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) —_. eA 8,342 + 30 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $- $ 9,591 +119 x BRADY: (pop. 3 1944) P P 88 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _.___ 10.5 — 22 + 4 Postal receipts $ 4,697 +1 + 
Value of building permite maaan 17,500 — 82 + 65 
~¢ ee 057 — 22 + 7 
ISTIN: : Bank debits (thousands) $ 4, 
= ot (pop. As: 32 459) — 4 4 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 7.428 — 1 +1 
iii eee seer i, — 417 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.6 — 21 + 8 
Department and apparel geeres — 4 + 13 ca 
Eating and drinking places + 7 + 1 BRENHIAM: (pop. bs PEt) 
SE ee + 57 cna Postal receipts - _$ 6,893 + 4 + 34 
Wood stores oe: z oe + 8 Value of building ‘pernaite - -$ 72,710 +228 — 65 
Furniture and eetaiane Bank debits (thousands) : x 7,267 — 4 + 8 
appliance stores Parte sy a, End-of-month deposits ithevennie) ¢. $ 11,865 x + 1 
General merchandise stores _._____. — 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover ._._____. 1.4 — 4 + 4 
Lumber, building material, and 
PRE GR neers —17 — 16 BROWNSV BAR: mined 3% ,066) 
Postal receipts ___$ 212,987 + 6 + 38 Retail sales* ——— = + a3 
Value of building permits ae — 18 — 41 Postal receipts ——————.__ 24,449 Ma + 23 
Bank debits (thousands) - : _$ 105,889 1 2 — | Value of building sie a cciasseaecekes La 75,200 — 91 — 20 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 97,978 — 23 x Air express shipments ——_____ __ 385 nae =——- 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 13.0 aw — ¢ Tourists entering Mexico ——-_______ 917 — + 10 
Employment — oN a ee 60,800 + 4 7. Tourist cars entering Mexico —..___ 867 ; + 9 
Manufacturing emplayment — santana 4,315 x + 1 Waterborne commerce (tons) —-... 93,061 + 10 + 13 
Percent of labcr terce unemployed____ 8.1 + 48 —il1 


For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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Oct 


City and item 1953 


Percent change 





Oct 1953 
f 


Oct 1953 
rom rom 
Oct 1952 Sept 1953 





BROWNWOOD: (pop. 20 sia 














Oct 


City and item 1953 


Percent change 





Oct 1953 


Oct 1953 


from from 
Oct 1952 Sept 1953 





DALLAS: (pop. 434,462) 












































Retail sales —.._.. ; + 11 + 4 
Department and ‘apparel stores ay, + 13 + 7 
Postel reel $ 16,787 + 7 + 12 
Value of building permits | eae $ 16,122 — 53 — 27 
Bank debits (thousands) ~...... $ 10,310 + 8 + 22 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ $ 12,174 — 6 — 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 9.7 = cam | + 26 

BRYAN: (pop. 18.102) 

Department and apparel stores sales sionicaain — 10 + 8 

Postal receipts .- ih pasiashticicuimee 18,116 + 17 + 7 

Value of building sunntte - nea = ..$ 171,040 + 27 — 32 

Air express shipments __....__.»_»_>>S_ 18 — 28 — 33 

CISCO: (pop. 5 2230) 

Postal receipts —....... 3 4,397 + 5 + 6 

Value of building ones . $ 1,000 as — 96 

Bank debits (thousands) eae $ 2,134 — 5 + 2 

End-of-month deposits heenads)?... .$ 8,837 — 7 + 4 

Annual rate of depusit turnover —..._ 6.8 + 5 + 1 

CORPUS CHRISTI: hits 108,287) 

Retail sales _.__.__. biases initia — 1 + 65 
Apparel stores — 9 + 11 
Automotive stores + 9 — 8 
Country general ane ‘ — 3 + 7 
Department storest — 9 + 24 
Lumber, building einteriel, and 

hardware stores ......... ee derolkte ecldabercanes — 12 — 1 

Postal receipts —........... entree Sear $ 126,810 + 2 + 11 

Value of building warndite pkcbiacias $ 2,183,848 + 54 — 7 

Bank debits (thousands) .... ...$ 148,987 + 2 + 4 

End-of-month deposits teenda) t...$ 106,050 — 8 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover. 16.9 + 1 + 6 

Employment ess 61,300 — 4 x 
Manufacturing ies - aoe 7,675 + 16 x 

Percent of labor force unemployed ‘“ 4.4 + 76 2 

Air express shipments -.... ed aad 480 — 31 13 

CORSICANA: re 19,211) 

Postal receipts -_..... .$ 17,193 — 6 + 19 

Value of building anette . $ 27,150 bos — 83 

Bank debits (thousands) ethierestee tacos 18,337 + 7 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _ ..$ 21,534 — 8 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.6 + 4 + 13 

DEL RIO: (pop. 14,211) 

Postal receipts See hl ay 10,567 + 29 + 9 

Value of building permits .... $ 25,915 — 69 + 3 

Bank debits (thousands) —._ $ 7,432 — 9 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t 3 10,490 — 9 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 — 2 + 5 

Air express shipments ; : , 30 — 8 — 12 

Tourists entering Mexico : ; 22,033 + 16 

Tourist cars entering Mexico —_. 7,933 + 87 

DENTSON: (pop. 17,504) 

Retail sales — 56 + 13 
Department and miued ‘stores peti — 10 + 4 

Postal receipts —_...._. aw $ 12,747 + 9 + 5 

Value of building eevailte . Ln Mae +839 +135 

Bank debits (thousands) . $ 10,382 — 7 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t £ 18,692 + 20 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover... 6.6 — 28 + 10 











Retail sales* ____ — 4 + 7 
Apparel stores* Sateen oe — 8 + 7 
Automotive stores* ___ a + 18 — 2 
Department storesf —_ = — 3 + 11 
Drug stores* oe hers — 6 + 4 
Eating and dtiaking wheees* oe eee See’ — 8 + 15 
Farm and garden supply dealers*_____ ease — 40 — 2 
Filling stations* —..__. meatal x + 6 
Florists* + 5 + 10 
Food stores* _ ” + 8 + 6 
Furniture ons ‘teewtelt 

appliance stores* —.._ — — 52 — 41 
General merchandise stores® scan — 9 + 23 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* __....._._._. —114 — 13 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers* ___. po Agee Seanad — 4 —ill 

Postal receipts ...._. a |. x + 7 

Value of building ounaite ... $ 6,906,620 — 20 — 58 

Bank debits (thousands) —........_....$ 1,735,987 — 6 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){¢..$ 892,780 — 19 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover..______ 23.4 + 10 + 11 

Employment - pF Er mEM 308,300 x 
Manufectertng euplgeent ” 76,050 — 1 

Percent of labor force unemployed ____ 2.2 0 

DENTON: (pop. 21,372) 

Retail sales _..... PERSIE EE Seneca teen ae ‘insti aeal — 8 + 2 

Postal receipts incoibe ae fj 22,607 + 13 + 35 

Value of building “ei . ee, 70,550 — 28 + 46 

Bank debits (thousands) - -..$ 11,259 —- 1 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ...$ 18,823 x + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ...____ 9.8 — 1 + 6 

EAGLE PASS: (pop. 7,276) 

Postal receipts _..... 5,680 + 8 + 24 

Value of building nite ee wand ; 143,625 +635 +160 

Bank debits (thousands) ~~. $ 3,444 — 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢__. $ 3,455 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 8 

EDINBURG: (pop. 12,383) 

Postal receipts - _$ 8,879 — 8 + 4 

Value of building ‘permite . ..$ 8,900 — 99 +474 

Bank debits (thousands) - a 7,235 — 15 — 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) _. oo 9,284 4 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ....._.._. 9.9 — 13 — 6 

EL PASO: (pop. 130 485) 

I ON sa tecrencsnnc ere ee + 2 + 27 
IT I a csicttcericeriinencteicncnctinntny stiles — 4 + 2 
Automotive clores® —__._._.__........ tioned + 45 +103 
Department storest — 1 + 20 
Drug stores* salapsiainibchinchisaatone + 10 + 3 
Furniture and houscheld 

appliance stores® —.............__. ates — 10 +11 
General merchandise stores® ee Rane ocean 4 + 23 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers* — 25 — 15 
Piano and musical instrement ‘gtoves* — 6 —14 

Me ee 215 032 + 18 + 30 

Value of building permits - ..$ 1,026,323 + 1 + 94 

Bank debits (thousands) - ———-§ 217,249 + 17 +17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ 118,927 — 25 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit — 22.1 + 18 + 16 

Air express shipments -...._.....___ 1,741 + 28 + 6 

Tourists entering Mexico -™ 2,802 — 2 —17 

Tourist cars entering Mexico 1,050 — 8 — 21 











For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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Percent change 





Percent change 
































Oct 1953 ae = Oct 19538 Oct 1953 
Oct from : Oct from from 
City and item 1953 Oct 1952 Sept 1958 City and item 1953 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 

FORT WORTH: (pop. 278,778) GLADEWATER: (pop. 5,305) 

Retail sales* ____ ictemonpeniaaniate csaleaitiniaae —14 — 6 Postal receipts —___. 5,973 + 15 + 27 
EIRP onic tts anaen — 31 — 4 Value of building mentite . ce ea : 84,000 ae + 35 
Automotive stores* — 24 — 11 Bank debits (thousands) —....  . 4,192 + 8 «= 95 
Department storest — See — 8 + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,872 + 6 — 2 
Drug stores* ‘ taslie + 9 + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover__.___. 10.2 + 8 — 11 
Eating and Stine a... Sleds — 56 + 5 Employment (area) ._.... 24,050 — x 
Filling stations® - tac aetensSaiaais —— + 2 + 4 Manufacturing enshyaunt tenn) a6 3,835 — 1 
Florists* ___- Lectin decerebordteaanrecit ae —14 + 20 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Food stores* oe ate ee Tan eee i + 5 
Furniture and housshald at 

ONIN NNN scarce ke — 89 — 2 HARLINGEN: (pop. 23, nae? 
Hay, grain, and feed stores* ____ ° — 45 + 13 Postal receipts —_.__ = = 27,076 + 7 + 20 
Lumber, building material, and Value of building peuntis sania - 91,920 — 80 + 94 
hardware stores* ___ ee eo avon — 380 — 9 Bank debits (thousands) — _.$ 24,635 — 8 + 7 

Postal receipts _...--$ 561,165 + 4 + 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t a 18,675 - 6 + 1 

Value of building permits - _....-$ 3,373,015 — 23 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover___..__ 15.9 + 1 +. 18 

Bank debits (thousands) ._.._........$ 507,569 — 8 + 5 a 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 380,773  — 20 x HENDERSON: (pop. 6,833) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___.._._ 18.5 — 3 + 4 Aioq eyed Peni aoe Seek —- — + i + ¥ 

Employment —— a 172,400 — 1 x alue of building permits —._____ J —_ die 
Manufacturing employment. erase 51,700 — 9 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) _.....___..._._.$ 6,331 oo ® + 6 

Percent of labor force unemployed —___ 4.2 + 27 0 ee a (thousands) ¢___$ —. — 2 + 7 

nnual rate of deposit turnover _....__. i — 5 + 4 
ALVESTON: op. 66,568) : 
on toa — le es pop. 5,207) 
Automotive ian - roe oie oa — 36 — 21 Postal receipts ———. —$ 7,479 + 42 + 64 
Department and appare stores. ave — 10 +11 Value of building permits - —$ 53,900 +159 — 21 
Eating and drinking places __._.._.___ Aine — 12 — € Bank debits (thousands) —.__ - 8,402 == OF +17 
Food stores ee oe + 11 4- § End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __ g 8,295 — 22 + 8 
Furniture and ihe Annual rate of deposit turnover... = 12.6 — 19 + 16 
appliance stores ._.__- Seca Seereiosee — 15 — 3 Nem ; i 
Lumber, building material, “and HOUSTON: (pop. 596,163) 
hardware stores coceswesesese —-—- = 58 + 14 Retail sales] a ar a eee eel Cuensesecese — 5 + 1 

Postal receipts... ee _.$ 68,424 +1 4. 9 Apparel stores Sater ees Lis vs one ot 

Value of building peraaits - un cs ES + 85 — 19 Automotive stores] _ : — 7 —11 

Bank debits (thousands) - -$ 78,930 — 6 + 9 Department storest —________.. — 4 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t-$ 80,320 —22 — 8 Drug stores —___. - =-s =-—8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 11.6 — 26 + 12 Eating and drinking places{ — 7 x 

Employment (area) — aS 47,400 — 8 + 1 Filling stations] - aa ee eee + 26 + 1 
Manufacturing employment (area) — 11,820 — 6 on 2 Food stores{ . _ enn anann a nnnanne a = _ a 

Percent of labor force unemployed Poni nd boa ica aie 

be DER 8 RES ee 3.8 + 3 x ap 8 creeeenee etter ee 
_ General merchandise stores] - sé tibet — 9 + 16 
t Liquor stores] —... ae = — 8 + 43 

GARLAND: (pop. 10, 971) 4 4 8 Lumber, building ‘entertel, “a 

Peete ees $ 10,841 +- + nr eel = ds 

Value of building permite - picnic siickalgae $ 133,519 — 65 — 66 ney eceelyeee aaa a 

Bank debits (thousands) —— —$ 10,064 + 20 + 5 oe - ae +8 ae 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t— _$ 10,607 + 38 — 7 Pply (co eens commerce 

A 1 rate of deposit turnover 11.0 — 16 + 4 Postal receipts —__ sree _$ 987,662 + * + 10 
ee sone hint aR E Value of building eeadin eee ma 9,953,550 — 6 + 37 

Bank debits (thousands) . ae + 3 + 6 

GOLDTHW AITE: | (pep. 1 7566) 19 _End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 1,068,373 —12 +4 1 

Retell sole —. = 37 Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 20.0 — 2 + 6 

Postal receipts —.._ sakes _$ Leet + . + : Employment (area) 854,400 os a 

Bank debits (thousands) . : ° es ’ Py 3 Manufacturing employment (area) — 82,400 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) 2,83 + ‘ 2 Percent of labor force unemployed 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _______ 9.8 — 11 - on se 3.8 a 0 

GONZALES: (pop. s 659) JASPER: (pop. 4 403) 

het as $ 6,046 = § + 90 EIT sacar a i a rus i 

Value of building paveiin NEES 49,875 +181 +880 Postal receipts hee ae 4, 647 + 12 +} 26 

Bank debits (thousands) —.__ ae 4,847 — 19 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) ____ 4,638 wae + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t _ $ 6,263 x + 3 End-of-month deposits {thensnie) $ _$ 6,191 — 4 + 6 

Annual] rate of deposit turnover —.___ 9.4 ee xs Ts Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 9 + 12 

GREENVILLE: (pop. 14,727) KERMIT: (pop. 6 912) 

Department and apparel stores sales. — 6 + 45 Postal receipts -_.. x" a 5,773 + 16 + 30 

Postal receipts ae “3 20, 1137 + 8 + 44 Value of building permits leachaicaiainie 2,900 — 96 + 57 

Value of building perualis . np 6A DD + 58 +226 Bank debits (thousands) - . _$ 8,300 — 12 — 6 

Bank debits (thousands) _..._.._.._..___. $ 15,965 + 2 + 20 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ me 4,161 —17 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ .$ 15,739 + 11 + 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover___._____ 9.9 + 6 — 20 

Annual rate of deposit turnover___.__- 13.0 — 2 + 7 
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Percent change Percent change 
Oct 1953 Oct 1953 Oct 1953 ye = 
Oct from from Oct from 
City and item 1953 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 City and item 1953 Oct 1952 set 1958 
KILGORE: (pop. 9 638) LUBBOCK: (pop. 71,747) 
Postal reccipts —.-... 12,625 + 12 + 27 Retail sales —_——— — ae =x 
Value of building permits - —$ 60,000 — 26 — 41 Automotive stores —— —- 10 8 
Bank debits (thousands) — _3 13,541 — 2 + 2 Department and apparel stores —-- =e + 13 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ —$ 15,753 — 1 + 8 Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. = 10.5 — 1 — 2 appliance stores —.—____ eooremeeees <i + 10 
Employment (area) —......— - 24,050 sf x General merchandise stores = 29 a0 + 12 
Manufacturing emphaenent (anen) ed 3,835 cites —- 1 Lumber, building material, and 
Percent of labor force unemployed hardware stores — — 28 
PEASY Sat et 9 oe eS 4.2 ae + 5 nnn COON eg 92, 939 + 8 + 6 
Value of building permits iceiecotil $ 1,206,146 — 23 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) - eee 106,716 — 26 + 21 
KILLEEN: (pop. 7,045) End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ies 77,205 — 28 + 6 
Postal receipts $ 17,071 — 4 + 16 Annual rate of deposit ns i 17.0 — 19 + 19 
Value of building permits —. .$ 47,250 — 63 — 28 Employment $9,150 ae + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) —..__ - 4,566 — 80 + 12 Manufacturing employment i ne 3,595 ¥. + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? .$ 9,223 — 10 - 1 Percent of labor force unemployed .___. 3.7 = — 81 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 6.9 — 22 + ll 
LUFKIN: (pop. 15,135) 
LAMESA: (pop. 10, 704) Postal receipts 3 14,612 + 6 + 9 
Postal receipts : $3 6,882 — 29 i Value of building permits __...______$ 1,272,394 +1327 +1425 
Value of building oatetie . NT EE. 67,250 — 1 +228 Bank debits (thousands) - $F 16,470 =e —s 
Bank debits (thousands) = 7,011 a + 21 End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3. aden 19,437 + 1 — 7 
End-of-month deposits thnendas’ $ 11,497 —14 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover____._ 9.8 — As a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_.._.___.. 14 — 35 + 21 
McALLEN: (pop. 20,067) 
LAMPASAS: (pop. 4,869) Retail sabes ee 
CSO RI iad NO Gruel tot os Department and apparel stores... sayaseines —17 + & 
Postal receipts... A a +e +46 Postal receipts —$ (17778 + 6 +25 
WGaettiitanns:¢ me Rg & 4% Value of building permits —___...$ 162,550 +137 — 2 
Bank debits (thousands) .... _$ 8,569 — 19 + 3 Air express shipments ——————_______. 60 +11 +800 
End-of-month deposits (ciousents) $3 6,322 — 4 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.......... 6.8 — 16 + 6 MARLIN: (pop. 7,099) 
Postal receipts $ 5,888 + 2 — 1 
Value of building permits _....._ i 11,520 — 70 — 67 
LAREDO: (pop. st 910) Bank debits (thousands) - wivenineomt 3,653 — 7 + 15 
ostal receipts —_... =e 11,592 — 57 + 9 
End-of-month deposits (imentndes? ae 4,644 — 18 + 6 
Value of building permits seemnanereenneneeee anes t= ie Annual rate of deposit turnover. 9.7 + 15 + 9 
Bank debits (thousands) va .$ 18,807 — 13 + 5 ok : 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.. ...$ 18,082 — 31 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_..._.__ 12.6 —- 1 + 6 MARSHALL: (pop. 92 wae) 
Air express shipments ——...- . 179 — 25 +14 Department and apparel stores sules_ ern — 7 + 24 
Tourists entering Mexico ens 7,442 — 12 — 26 Postal receipts —._.___ se ‘1. 780 End + 25 
Tourist cars entering Mexico —.— 2,601 =. — 22 Value of building permits — —.$ 57,908 — 54 — 63 
Bank debite (thousands) —......_.._.$ 13,715 — 3 — 1 
- ~ End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_._$ 20,127 + 2 + 4 
ee ee eee) 3 2,296 +7 + 26 Annual rate of deposit turnover___.__. = 8.3 — 8 — 2 
Value of building permits —.......____ $ 6,000 — 80 ain 
Bank debits (thousands) —.... ool 2,324 — 19 —17 MERCEDES: (pop. 10 oe’ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢... —§ 8,609 — 8 + 1 Dc tn ore 7 ae eee ello 5,199 + 16 am Gt 
Annual rate of deposit turnover..__.____. 7.8 —14 — 15 Value of building permits _ : e 4,300 ae = 
Bank debits (thousands) - Sakoce 4,339 — 16 — 6 
_ End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ oe $ 6,766 + 1 — 8 
LOCKHART: (pop. 5: 973) Annual rate of deposit turnover..____._ i 7.6 — 15 —- 1 
Postal receipts —.._ 3,266 — 8 + 7 
Value of building permite . — 11,565 — 81 — 14 
Bank debits (thousands) __.... —$ 8951 —10 +10 MIDLAND: (pop. 21 ined 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $. a 6,552 + 6 + 12 Postal receipts: —_.. i 47,642 + 18 + 19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.0 — 18 + 2 Value of building pevtaite einisadlihaliaaiiiticial : 766,950 — 57 + 44 
Bank debits (thousands) — $ 48,912 — 7 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢___$ 62,752 + 12 — 1 
LONGVIEW: (pop. 24,502) Annual rate of depusit turnover.____ 9.3 — 19 + 4 
Postal receipts $ 29,174 + 15 + 12 
Vulue of building permits _...._....._...$ 102,580 — 71 — 60 
Bank debits (thousands) —_. $ 3068 —-10 —7 MONAHANS: (pop. 6,311) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_.$ 37,240 + 1 + 4 Postal receipts $ 5,723 — 8 + 64 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_.__.. 10.1 -—11 -— 8 Value of building permite _.........$ 87,500 — 22 asian 
Rmployment (area) —.............. = 24,050 aaa x Bank debits (thousands) — a, 6,294 — 8 + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) — 8,835 Sodio - 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.__.$ 7,029 + 9 + 17 
Percent of labor force unemployed Annual rate of deposit turnover____._ 11.6 — 7 —- 1 
(area) 4.2 a + 6 








For explanation of aymbola, see page 23. 
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Oct 1953 Oct 1958 Oct 1958 Oct 1953 
Oct from from Oct 
City and item 1953 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 City and item 1953 Oct "1962 a. 1958 
NACOGDOCHES: (pop. 12,327) PORT ARTHUR: (pop. 57,530) 
Posta) receipts —..... sabato eel 10,600 + 16 — 6 Retail sales* acvaacas + 2 + 11 
Value of building ie diese eles 39,650 +109 + 6 Automotive stores® + 9 + 19 
Bank debits (thousands) ase 9,225 — 12 — 4 Department and apparel nian atcha Sd — 3 + 24 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ee $ 14,947 — 6 + 8 Drug stores* ee —- 1 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 — 6 — 8 a aaah + 6 + 2 
Furniture and heubelé 
NEW BRAUNFELS: (pop. 12,210) ee a US 
Postal xeceipts ies. 13,878 + 18 + 40 Lumber, building aanerery pen 
Value of building permits _______ > 69,665 —87 —20 agenianteaaeilimmmema rare ~~ =e 
Bank debits (thousands) ——— ionic 7,480 = + 12 Postal receipts Sew RR i 38,346 +s + 16 
End-of-month deposits ieneniadt . ss 9,887 i | Value of building permits _..........$ 529,692 + 9 +141 
Annual! rate of deposit turnover....___ [ers + 14 Bank d:bits (thousands) -—— $ 48,078 + 1 5 hd 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){...$ 37,048 — 15 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ———_.. 15.5 + 6 + 7 
ODESSA: (pop. 29 1495) Employment (area) ee 79,350 — 4 x 
Postal receipts —.. -$ 89,767 bei + 18 Manufacturing employment “(area) ae 26,280 - 1 - 1 
Value of building permits —...........$ 416,575 — 52 — 55 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Bank debits (thousands) ---$ 40,908 — 4 + 31 (area) Breet ae. 2D 5.6 + 33 —— 
End-of-month deposits Chomndet. _$ 40,822 — 5 + 29 Air express piteaieste .. 1965 + 16 4+ 21 
Annual! rate of deposit turnover __ 13.6 + 15 + 18 
Air express shipments 143 — 34 + 8 RAYMONDVIL ILLE: _ (pop. 9, 9,136) : oie 
cm Postal receipts os 5,4 4 
ORANGE: (pop. 21,174) Value of building permits - Sy. : 92,000 +120 +4281 
Ce | eee 15,587 6 + 21 Bank debits (thousands) —_......__.......$ 4,458 — 24 — 9 
Value of building snes eS $ 132,869 — il — 54 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t __$ 8,409 — 22 — 3 
Bank debits (thousands) ___. Te 19,174 + 12 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.__. 6.3 + 29 — 8 
End-of-month deposits heneadt z 24,459 + 1 + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.__._____ 9.5 a + 4 ROCKDALE: (pop. 2 321) 
Postal receipts —... a 4,476 + 35 + 10 
Value of building senatie ate eae aie $ 41,450 — — 27 
PALESTINE: (pop. 12 503) Bank debits (thousands) -... cae 8,943 x — 2 
Postal receipts _.. = 10,821 — 8 + 13 E ee 
nd-of-month deposits Semen) ¢.. --$ 8,948 x 5 
Value of building permits PEER ae Se z 29,215 — 22 — 71 Runes) see eb tenes Cantera .. 11.6 - ~ 
Bank debits (thousands) —_... 6,763 + 1 + 13 reno ; 
End-of-month deposits (theusende)$_. $3 13,008 x + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.4 + 2 + 8 SAN A ANGELO: (pop. se 2093) 
a Retail sales sides — 4 + 12 
Department ond ‘eon ‘ne . ‘“ + 2 + 10 
PAMPA: (pop. 16, ys8S) Postal receipts... $ 666% +6 +28 
Postal receipts —.... ...$ 16,624 + 138 + 86 Value of building perniite - .$ 302,641 + 16 — 16 
Value of building patie - —$ 117,350 — 75 — 57 Bank debits (thousands) ~~~... $ 37,751 — 4 + 6& 
Bank debits (thousands) - ..$ 14,809 — 12 + 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 43,750 — 17 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 19,857 — 9 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover —..._ 10.4 + 4 + 4 
Annuz! rate of deposit turnover 9.1 3 + 6 Employment _..... = 21,750 — 6 x 
Manufacturing empha | hsecnieeietieds 2,430 18 + 8 
PARIS: (pop. 21 1643) Percent of labor force unemployment. 4.4 + 33 — 8 
Retail sales ae te + 25 Air express shipments 387 + 74 + 14 
Department ont ‘esoend ‘ene. ‘ Pome hen — 7 + 46 ? 
Postal receipts PSEC EAT Pee eee 15,666 + 7 + 11 SAN ANTONIO: (pop. 408,442) 
Value of building senisiialiin mn oe +-384 +173 Retail sales* alia aca ie a = 38 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) —... ae 16,628 x + 38 Appar.l stores* 5 ie MCT a aca a aaa eee’ - =? + 12 
End-nf-month deposits teeensantn) 3. 15,185 — 7 + 11 Automotive stores* _ - — 29 — 15 
Annual rate of deposit gd 13.8 + 10 + 30 Department stores*® - aes = aa 
Air express shipments —....._.»_-____ 56 — 16 + 40 Drug stores* —— aaa noon a =e 
Eating and drinking pleew? eee sual — 9 + 9 
ee ae eR hates — 1 + 1 
PHARR: (pop. 8 690) Food stores* Sb Tee ee am + 3 + 16 
Postal receipts —$ 4,259 = + 18 Furniture and hennaheld 
Value of building perenite . : 8 9,983 — 20 +175 appliance stores* ee — 20 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) .$ 2,052 — 17 — 6 General merchandise stores* ______ eels! eee 4:48 
End-of-month deposits iene? a 3,179 — 13 — 1 Lumber, building material, and 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ____.__ 7.7 — 4 — 4 hardware stores* _____ ss fee? — 18 = 
Postal receipts —_____.._..._...................§ 604,186 —- 9 + 9 
PLAINVIEW: (pop. 14, 044) Value of building permits ._._____ $8,840,738 — 10 — 18 
Retail sales ___. a a ee | | eae Bank debits (thousands) - ooo 375,560 + 5 + 4 
Department poner enue ation: ie — 16 + 45 End-of-month deposits (thousands)}_.$ 310,649 — 22 + 1 
Postal receipts $ ‘13. 988 + 5&5 + 17 Annual rate of deposit turnover —_.__ re 14.5 + 5 + 4 
Value of building permits __.___.__.$ 109,500 == 21 «= 38 Employment 180,800 oe - 1 
Bank debits (thousands) ...........-..$ 18,455 — § + 47 Manufacturing employment ————. = 20,525 ae x 
End-of-month deposits mented t. § 18285 x + 6 Percent of labor force unemployed .___ 59 shai + 13 
Annual rate of dcposit turnover _._ 12.1 — 8 + 48 Air express shipments ...._ eeeieoesteaees 2,867 — 16 am 
Air express shipments — aa 27 — 21 + 23 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Oct 1953 Oct 1953 Oct 1953 Oct 1953 
Oct from from Oct from from 
City and item 1953 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 City anc item 1958 Oct 1952 Sept 1953 
SAN MARCOS: ( ech 9 nore? TEXAS CITY: (pop. 16 —_ 
Postal receipts —......... aden a 12,023 +11 + 27 Retail sales peeled —- 9 — 18 
Value of building eitinilin econ .$ 6,916 — 95 — 49 Department and apparel stores _.._. et TS + 2 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) - ee 5,459 — 18 — 4 Postal receipts , .$ 15,473 + 6 + 23 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t- $ 9,447 + 6 + 2 Value of building permits $73,350 — 79 — 69 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —._.._. 1.8 — 22 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) —._.... an 26,280 — 5 + 5 
End-of-month deposits ‘Gnanandsd?.. _.$ 25,490 — 10 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 15.3 + 20 + 28 
SEGUITN: (pop. 9 — Employment (area) ~~. ea 47,400 — 3 + 1 
feet secs _$ 8,616 oom ae Manufacturing employment (area) __ 11,320 — 6 — 1 
Value of building permits - $ 188,500 —853 +218 Peseent of tsher Seees enempleyed 
Bank debits (thousands) _...__$ 17100 —-4 — 4 (aren) = +? 
End-of-month deposits ithoiende) 2 $ 16,104 + 8 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.4 7 5 TYLER: (pop. 38,968) 
Department and apparel stores sales____. sain — 11 — 11 
SHERMAN: (pop. 20 aare Postal receipts e 70,299 + 25 + 16 
Sinaia... itil +16 Value of building SRE $ 442,079 + 16 — 29 
Department ak anes prea a Beceem + 8 +17 Bank debits (thousands) —————--—$ 60.867 eS + 2 
aia... 24,344 +5 +7 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t......$ 55,924 * x 
Value of belléine oannite SS 97.786 nim +7 Annual rate of deposit turnover —.._ 12.7 — 4 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) 28,638 ee + 96 al riers toned aaemmneanomamemene - +” +? 
End-of-month deposits (eeennde) 2... = 16,288 + 2 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_..__ a 21.9 + 5 + 18 WACO: (pop. 87,706) 
Retail sales ieee — 7 + 4 
TW DEED aE Se ee — 22 + 8 
SWEE ATER: (pop. 13 619) Automotive stores sie x — 2 
Department and apparel stores sales ._ oes + 16 + 80 Department stores __......____ Paes Boone +17 
Postel Tecmo $ 17, 595 + 15 + 36 Bueniture and household 
Value of building permite - 8,850 — 94 — 87 PI (DIESE AS ee — eal 
Bank debits (thousands) 9,405 + 2 + 28 Postal receipts .................-.....$ 118,032 a 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 10,353 —- 1 + 5 Value of building perasite _...... $ 1,009,380 +. 16 + 19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —.._.. 11.2 + 7 + 26 Bank debits (thousands) _$ 84,456 roe Pe 
Air express shipments —aenenannenamnnn 14 — 39 — 52 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 64,541 — 32 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_.._ 15.8 — 2 + 7 
Employment ~ sss eee _ 44,100 — 14 x 
TAYLOR: (pop. 9,071) Manufacturing ‘employment ah Sesernee 8,680 x — 1 
Postal receipts ¢ 8,404 + 6 + 20 Percent of labor force unemployed —_... 4.5 + 50 + 6 
Value of building permits $= 2,587 +14 + 52 Air express shipments ————.____. 185 ae + 9 
Bank debits (thousands) ——............$ 12,288 — 28 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (thensentes?.. ...$ 16,007 + 4 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 — 33 — 12 WAXATTACHIE: (pop. 11,204) 
Postal receipts 3 9,225 — 9 + 389 
Value of building permits ——.....____. $ 52,340 — 34 — 28 
Bank debits (thousands) —._.. a 10,213 + 55 + 49 
TEMPLE: a 25 vs End-of-month deposits idan . — 1a + 59 + 50 
Retail sales - _—— ~= 4 al Annual rate of deposit turnover —__... ca 13.2 + 13 om 33 
Department and jeadle stores __.. Eames — 15 — 8 
Postal receipts ——........._- $ 28,007 + 1 + 65 
Value of building permits _. _.$ 84,237 —62 x WICHITA FALLS: (pop. 68,042) 
Bank debits (thousands) —.............$ 20,610 x + 13 Retail sales a ‘ + 9 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thoments)¢ . .$ 28,949 — 2 + 8 Department and apparel stores — 8 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —..... 10.5 + 8 + 8 Postal receipts + 10 + 16 
Air express shipments 63 + 15 — 28 Value of building permits + 22 + 64 
Bank debits (thousands) -.. — 1 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (theasende}$.. $3 97,797 — 10 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover..._._. 10.1 — 6 + 7 
TEXARKANA: (pop. 40, — Sualenasi ie acho ance 
Retail sales§ + < +s Manufacturing employment — = 3,660 + 5 — 1 
D: partment and apparcl stores$._. eee — + 138 Percent of labor force unemployed 6.1 pas ne 
Postal receipts$ $ 57,938 + 3 + 21 Air express shipments 560 + 67 + 18 
Value of building permits§ —......_.. $ 89,250 + 19 — 7 
Bank debits (thousands) § — 42,516 +? idle xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
End-of-month deposits (chousnnde)3 —$ 18,1383 — 34 x ®Preliminary. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 13.0 + 12 + 9 tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
Employment$ 89,700 = 3% = 4 tExcludes deposits to credit of banks. 
Manufacturing employment§ —— ~~ 9,080 + 2 — 16 {Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Uni- 
Percent of labor force unemployed§..__. 7.0 + 66 + 8 versity of Houston. 
Air express ship ts§ 149 + 18 + 23 $Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 





Texas (pop. 24,753). 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
Oct S2pt Aug average month 
1953 13963 1953 1953 1962 

















GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

+Index of Texas Business seine cog ha 142° 139° 137° 144 136 
Index of bank debits ........ a 165 160 158 163 153 

Income payments to individuals in the U.S. (billions—seasonally adjusted 
at annual rate)....... : . sone 285.8 $ 2870 $ 2844 $ 269.7 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. (unadjusted). Siete eee 110.2 111.0 110.6 110.1 111.6 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted)... ae aie ae 115.4 115.2 115.0 114.3 113.5 
Index of postal receipts 170 171 159 163 153 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern District 
Se ietg =o a ee 103 101 96 99 99 
Business corporation charters issued (number) .. See) Se ees 280° 277 261 314 278 
pusmees theres (eumner) be A 12 21 17 15 8 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales ...... : 187 181 173 185 168 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central States..... 180 180 173 178 160 


TRADE 


tIndex of total retail] sales (adjusted for price changes, 51.0) __$_ conan 133° 131° 128° 137 131 
Index of total retail sales 149° 147° 150° 153 148 
Durable-goods stores : 141° 146° 140° 157 158 
SS ELE LAINIE OD PRIA ATE a 154° 148° 146° 152 142 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores.................. 65.5 D. 63.1 63.9 63.6 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores______ 39.2 : 35.1 39.9 43.7 


PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) : eee 224 216 218 186 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (3.9) _ on Se 2 130 130 125 
Index of wheat grindings ns 58 64 66 
Index of cottonseed crushed. 117 c 102 161 ae 
Index of southern pine production (1935-39= 100, unadjusted) _»___ ss 119 126 123 
Index of dairy product manufacturing 73 59 79 65 
+Index of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes, 9.4) _____ 104° 91” 113 115 
Index of urban building permits 135° ay” 142 138 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.1) 120 124 129 126 129 
Index of gasoline consumption ...... prt vaeeNeN ae Runt 224 215 228 218 185 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) EUSER EEN ite 173 174 180 152 
Index of industrial production in the U.S. (1935-39=100) ... OT NEL a2" 235 235 237 219 
Index of cement production ; 130 143 144 146 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) .............—....-.-----..---.--c-c---0--ceseseeo— $ 99,646 $140,743 $84,960 $97,246 $111,344 


AGRICULTURE 
Index of farm cash income (unadjusted). 166 129 94 83 108 
Index of prices received by farmers (1909-14=100, unadjusted)... ...... ss 259 262 270 275 332 
Index of prices paid sh farmers in the U.S. (parity index—unadjusted, 

1910-14=100)... 276 277 279 279 286 
Parity ratio..... 94 95 97 99 116 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted, 1909-14=100). 274 282 281 300 371 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted, 1909-14100) 247 246 261 256 303 


FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions) .................. $ 1831 $ 1,771 $ 1,782 $ 1,774 §$ 1,609 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 

(millions) ....... ees, $ 3,244 $ 3,162 $ 3,209 $ 3,137 $ 2,999 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting ‘member banks in Dallas district 

(millions) $ 2538 $ 2449 § 2477 $ 2468 #§ 2.385 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) $ 5,775 $ 5329 $ 5198 $ 5,508 §$ 5,149 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) ..........................--.-.-.---- $ 67,550 $ 50896 $ 56.669 $ 62,640 §$ 58,076 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) .........................-.....--- : $101,174 $144,739 $157,446 $192,104 $214,228 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) ......—.........----.-------------0--------- 2,275.8 2,277.9 2,269.2 2,265.1 2,215.2 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) Lae Ree 429.9 435.1 437.9 436.5 425.9 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) ................. : 200.4 206.1 208.3 206.7 203.3 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) .....................-------.---------- = 299.5 229.0 229.6 229.9 222.6 














All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49 except where indicated and are 


adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1952 benchmarks. 


*Preliminary. 
tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (ft). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 





